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The new safe-deposit facilities at both our 
Chambers Street and Uptown offices afford 


_ the most modern protectien for your valu- 
| able papers. 


This makes one more service added to our 
other conveniences, such as foreign drafts, 
travelers’ checks, and a bureau for advice 
on investments. 


| EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
| BANK 


Resources over $468,000,000 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
5 East 42nd Street 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE 
51 Chambers Street, at City Hall 


A DISTINCTIVE TOUR OF EUROPE 


Under the Auspices of 


THE CALVERT ASSOCIATES 


REV. JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 
Spiritual Leader 


MR. MICHAEL WILLIAMS 
Layman Leader, and Lecturer 


Travel Arrangements by James Boring Company, Inc. 


Members sail from New York, June 15th (S. S. 
Georgic) or June 29th (S. S. Britannic) at in- 
dividual option. A feature of the attractive two 
months’ trip arranged is leisurely, escorted 
travel in most comfortable style. The itinerary 
includes England, France, Spain, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Germany, Belgium and Holland. Large 
capitals, places of special Catholic interest, ru- 
ral countryside and vacation resorts are in- 
cluded, with a good deal of motoring. All- 
inclusive cost, $950. 


Membership is strictly limited. Applications 
will be filled in the order of receipt. 


lor details and reservations apply to 


JAMES BORING COMPANY 


Incorporated 
642 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Eldorado 5-6670 


By the author of BY POST TO THE APOSTLES 


Letters to 


FRANCIS 
HIS FRIARS 


By HELEN WALKER HOMAN 


The unusual success achieved by her earlier 
book of letters to the founders of Christianity, 
called “By Post to the Apostles,” has influenced 
Mrs. Homan to prepare another series directed 
to a great figure of medieval Christianity and 
the group which surrounded him. These 
intimate letters, which discuss their most per- 
sonal affairs, reveal the color and flavor of the 
times as well as the far-reaching effects of the 
Franciscan movement upon medieval civiliza- 


tion. A Minton, Balch Book. $2.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 


This Extraordinary Book 


written by a non-Catholic, has been 
recommended by the Catholic Book 
Club, has been recommended on the 
latest list of the Cardinal's Committee 
on Literature, has been hailed in words 
like these: ““A remarkable book . . . For 
the intelligent Catholic or any one 
capable of thinking in this our day, 
Antichrist is alarmingly worth while 

. The author is evidently a very 
cultured, sensitively refined, spiritually 
minded man of Christian ideals... 

F. X. Downey, S. J. 


ANTICHRIST 


An Essay on Evil in the Modern World 
by Joseph Roth 
$2.25 


THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th St.. New York City 
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THE KNIGHTS AND 


HE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS have 

started their Mobilization for Catholic 
Action vigorously and impressively. The far- 
flung battle line of these potentially militant sol- 
diers of the Church, extending the length and 
breadth of the land, swung forward on Sunday, 
March 17, under the leadership of its general 
staff, the Supreme Knight, Mr. Martin H. Car- 
mody, and the committee of the mobilization 
movement, under the chairmanship of that ex- 
perienced organizer and executive, Mr. William 
P. Larkin. ‘There are now more than 500,000 
members on the rolls of the order, and it is hoped 
and expected that at least 50,000 new members 
wil be added by the campaign opened on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. 

No day could have been chosen more appro- 
priately. Saint Patrick, the patron—and_ the 
ideal man as well—of Ireland and of the Irish 
race everywhere, was more than that: he was one 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


of the greatest leaders and exemplars of the true 
Catholic ever given to the world. Moreover, he 
was no Irishman by birth or blood. Whether 
he was a Roman, or a Breton, or a Scotchman, 
or, more probably, a Welshman, he exemplified 
one of the most vital principles of Catholic Action 
by reason of the fact that he came from outside to 
the Irish, bringing them the gift of the Faith, 
together with all the cultural and social benefits 
which flow from the acceptance and the practise 
of the Faith. Ever since his day, the Irish, in 
their turn, have been spreading the Faith and its 
culture among other races and other lands, even 
unto the ends of the earth. For so it is, and has 
been, and ever more must be, the mission of the 
Faith to be world-wide and universal. It is not 
merely national, or racial. It is spread always by 
those who are pioneers of the Faith, and of the 
social benefits of the Faith. And now that great 
organization, the Knights of Columbus, is taking 
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its proper place among the pioneers, we might say, 
the colonizers, of Christian civilization. 

Hundreds of meetings were held on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day by the Knights, many of which were 
attended by representatives of their non-Catholic 
friends and fellow citizens. Leaders of the Cath- 
olic laity, ranging from the premier Catholic lay- 
man of America, Alfred Emanuel Smith, to ob- 
scure yet influential local leaders of Catholic lay 
action, addressed these nation-wide gatherings. 
New life, fresh vigor and enthusiastic interest 
were communicated to tens of thousands of 
Catholic laymen—and to their non-Catholic 
friends. 

In short, all the elements of a highly important 
forward movement of American lay Catholics 
were assembled by the competent leaders of the 
Knights of Columbus, and were directed by them 
in a direction which, as we have said above, is 
potentially one of the most practical demonstra- 
tions of Catholic Action which could be given. 
For it should be remembered that the Knights of 
Columbus have written one of the most creditable 
chapters of modern American history by their 
service to their nation in the World War. Let it 
also be recalled that some of the most socially 
beneficial works of Catholic Action in America 
are solidly supported by the Knights. For ex- 
ample: Father Wynne, and his associates, well 
know how the Knights of Columbus got behind, 
and promoted, the high achievement of American 
Catholics which is summed up in “The Catholic 
Encyclopedia.”” And the Catholic University has 
good reason to remember, and to thank, the 
Knights because of the strong and constant sup- 
port which they have given to the cause of Cath- 
olic education. And many other noble, or at least 
very worthy, Catholic movements are indebted to 
the Knights of Columbus. 

But—there always is a “but,” unfortunately, 
connected with all human enterprises—as true 
friends of our greatest and most powerful Cath- 
olic lay organization, may we be permitted to 
express one frank opinion concerning this mo- 
bilization of the Knights? It is this: that the 
Knights, more especially the leaders of the 
Knights of Columbus, should not act as if the 
chief purpose of their movement is merely to 
gather new members, and to swell the numerical 
strength of the order. The Church, and the 
nation, need more than a membership drive on 
the part of the Knights. What the Church, and 
the American people, expect and have a right to 
require from the Knights of Columbus is a sys- 
tematic, well-planned, consistent and continuous 
campaign of really practical Catholic Action. 

The Supreme Council should recognize and 
employ the creative energies of the younger gen- 
eration of the Knights. The order should not 
permit itself to imitate the most deplorable fea- 


ture of, for example, the Republican party, by 
selfishly and narrowly confining its leadership to a 
group of self-perpetuating bosses—a rigid ma- 
chine. The earnest and idealistic younger men, 
scattered throughout many local Councils, should 
be given their opportunity to lead, as well as to 
follow the older men. 

The Councils of the organization should face 
the hard, serious, continuous task of forming 
study clubs and teaching their members the way 
of learning something about the doctrine of their 
religion, and the history of their Church, and the 
social philosophy put forth by the leader of all 
Catholics, Pope Pius XI. Oratory, no matter 
how eloquent, is not enough to make a true suc- 
cess of Catholic Action. Enthusiastic meetings, 
and the passing of “resolutions,” do not sum up 
real Catholic Action. What the Church—and 
the nation—needs is day-by-day, month-by-month, 
year-by-year devotion to Catholic Action on the 
part of our organized laity. 

Will the Knights of Columbus give the needed 
example by devoting their energies to this re- 
quired type of Catholic Action? We hope so. 
And we believe that under such leaders as Supreme 
Knight Carmody, and Mr. Larkin, and Alfred E. 
Smith, the order will do so, and that, under the 
direction of the true leaders of Catholicism, our 
bishops, lay Catholic Action in the United States 
may become a reality in place of a dream. It is 
up to the Knights. 


Week by Week 


ARIOUS strands of the New Deal were en- 


snarled in the major congressional knot of 


the year. The biggest single piece of legisla- 

lation—the work-relief bill—had, 
The it is true, survived an attack from 
Trend of “prevailing wage’ advocates; but 
Events other disagreements number 

threatened to keep the Senate 
arguing for at least another week. Possibly quite 
as grave is the controversy over NRA. If one 


accepts Mr. Richberg’s statements at their face 
value, the conclusion can only be that this part of 
the administration’s reconstruction effort has been 
abandoned. We are far from thinking that 
everything written into the codes was either viable 
or advisable; but undoubtedly the idea of trade 
association for the benefit of the community was 
in itself of immense value, as well as of impres- 
sive significance as a partial reflection of Christian 
social teaching. It is said that labor is seeking 
to improve its position by legislation of another 
kind, and discussion of this, as well as contro- 
versy regarding it, has figured largely in Wash- 
ington agenda during the past week. The sug- 
gestion was put forward that Senator Wagner 
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had been promised administration support in ex- 
change for his reversal of sentiment on the “‘pre- 
vailing wage”’ clause in the work-relief bill. It is, 
however, by no means clear that the Senator’s 
ideas on the labor question are going to prevail. 
Finally, the hubbub over the Wheeler-Rayburn 
utilities bill continued, as hundreds of thousands 
of ‘small investors” telegraphed Washington. 
In short, much is in ferment; and something— 
no one knows precisely what—is preparing to 
emerge. It may well be that the most significant 
event of recent weeks has been the continued 
critical illness of Mr. Louis Howe. 


WHEN the Saar plebiscite was under way, 
observers truly familiar with German conditions 
were astonished that the govern- 


The ments of France, Great Britain 
Hitler and Italy could formally take the 
Ultimatum view that if this Basin reverted to 


Germany the foremost obstacle 
to European peace would have been removed. 
That this attitude was gravely erroneous has 
been demonstrated by the startling “‘appeal to the 
German people” issued by Hitler on March 16. 
Naturally the former Allies could not have vetoed 
the legal will of the Saar residents and pre- 
vented the reunion. But they ought somehow to 
have reaffirmed then their common determination 
to achieve a peaceful revision of the Versailles 
Treaty without permitting Germany to rearm. 
This would have strengthened moderate groups 
inside Germany, who would have been immensely 
heartened if a purely opportunistic sell-out by 
London on vital issues had been replaced with a 
policy more in consonance with European realities 
and political idealism. Under the circumstances, 
the present German government can point to a 
serics of complete diplomatic successes, gained 
by a show of force and inconceivable in the old 
days of the Weimar Republic. Is it any wonder 
that the people of the Reich, however opposed 
to National-Socialist brutalities, should support a 
rule which can gain victory after victory? Is it 
surprising that the incorporation of Danzig 
should seem imminent, that the annexation of 
Austria and of German Czechoslovakia should 
appear to be only a matter of time, and that— 
as a result of a military alliance with Poland—the 
Corridor problem should seem about to be set- 
tled through an agreement to support Polish 
annexation of territories to the Kast? The Nazis 
have apparently proved that might can do what 
right is unable to accomplish. And therefore 
they have now come out boldly for a policy of 
more might. Alas for the world, alas for western 
civilization, that in days gone by sloth and folly 
prevented every move toward a peaceful solution 
of problems which had of necessity to concern 
each German citizen! 


THE ARMY outlined by Hitler is not yet 
formidable in itself. There is still a dearth of 
important matériel, a marked weakness of de- 
fense, and a shortage of fully trained men. But 
these are deficiencies which time can make good. 
Moreover they are compensated for to a great 
extent by the mysticism which the Nazi move- 
ment has implanted in countless young hearts— 
a belief in the holiness of death for the Father- 
land, a conviction that war is the normal lot of 
the hero, and a creed which means the same as 
‘the good die young.”’ If enough time is allotted 
to permit the perfection and acquisition of sufli- 
cient modern machines of war, the German army 
will undoubtedly rival that of 1914. Accordingly 
everything done since the World War to promote 
the cause of disarmament—a cause which per- 
force had to reckon with German military weak- 
ness as its fundamental plank—has now been 
abruptly wiped out. The war threat is once more 
as real and vivid as the probability of a thunder- 
storm on a hot July afternoon. If Hitler can go 
ahead with what he has publicly sponsored, the 
world must take its choice between German dom- 
ination of Central Europe and conflict. This 
alternative is probably not the immediate point 
which the German government is trying to sug- 
gest. It needs a great “diplomatic” victory in 
order to keep a suffering citizenry occupied; it is 
seeking a solid national goal in view of which 
it can drum recalcitrant groups into line. Doubt- 
less also the leaders wish to substitute a military 
dictatorship for a party dictatorship. Neverthe- 
less all these things cannot obscure the stark fact 
that the complete ruin of Europe is now quite 
conceivable, and that within the space of just a 
few years. Of course all is not yet lost. What 
we are witnessing is the inevitable liquidation of 
nationalism, fomented by new social experiments 
in Russia and western countries which have felt 
the pressure of the Russian example. The British, 
who survey this human conflagration from a ring- 
side seat, can hardly be blamed if they think it 
cannot be put out by pouring all the water on one 
blaze. But they must be granted with the genius 
and the ability to do something, and that with 
dispatch, if the conflict is to be kept from growing 
to world-wide dimensions. 


THE BILL now before the New York Legis- 
lature, bearing upon children’s attendance at 
motion picture theatres, and spon- 
sored by the State Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
has that combination of intelli- 
gence and flexibility, apparently, 
that renders it worthy of study and support. It 
is radical, in the sense of reversing the present 
law, which bars from these theatres unaccom- 
panicd minors under sixteen, and specifying in- 
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stead the conditions under which children in 
groups should be admitted. These conditions 
have been formulated after careful study, ob- 
viously; one is not surprised to learn that they are 
based upon a state-wide survey, supplemented by 
consultation with mayors, fire and police officials 
and religious and civic leaders. It is generally 
recognized, of course, that the statute now assum- 
ing to prevent the unauthorized presence of chil- 
dren at the movies is very loosely enforced; in- 
deed, by the fact that very large numbers of 
children constantly evade it, and spend much time 
in theatres in no way prepared for their presence, 
it may be said actively to promote the various 
dangers, physical and moral, which such un- 
licensed attendance involves. The new measure 
aims to control their attendance by admitting it. 
The hours specified are the non-school hours until 
six o'clock in the evening, at which time all chil- 
dren must leave such theatres. Houses certified 
as complying with the building codes are to re- 
serve special sections for children, to be super- 
vised by a registered nurse or school teacher. 
The department of education, it is provided, is 
to approve all pictures shown to children, with 
whatever help the particular community elects to 
give it by means of previewing committees. It is 
understood that the law would not be mandatory, 
and hence the danger of perfunctory acceptance, 
with no real effort at enforcement, would be 
avoided. It is not likely, of course, that the 
measure will be universally adopted, at least at 
once; but those communities which see its value 
and put it into effect will be doing a splendid 
pioneering service in the solution of one of the 
important problems of today. 


IT Isa happy privilege to be able to report that 
the Brigittine Sisters who have been praying 
throughout the world for the 


After restoration of the mother convent 
Saint of Saint Birgitta at Vadstena, 
Birgitta Sweden, will on April 1 have their 


prayers partly answered. This 
was the convent of which Saint Katarina of 
Sweden, daughter of the Saint Birgitta whose 
death Miss Lagerlof describes so glowingly else- 
where in this issue of THE COMMONWEAL, was 
the first abbess. The original donation for the 
cloister was made in 1346 by King Magnus 
Ericksson, when Sweden was one of the great 
kingdoms of a united Christendom. Today 
Sweden is one of the few countries which forbid 
by law the existence of Catholic monasteries or 
convents, and the former convent at Vadstena has 
been a Lutheran church. Nevertheless, the 
heritage of books and buildings and works of art 
and personal belongings of Saint Birgitta and 
Saint Katarina have been carefully and rever- 
ently preserved. Around the first of this cen- 


tury, a Swedish girl, born a Lutheran, came to 
the United States to study nursing, worked at the 
Post Graduate School of Medicine in the Roose- 
velt Hospital near the Paulist Church on 59th 
Street and after fifteen years of study became a 
convert to the Faith of Saint Birgitta. Particu- 
larly attached to the memory of this saint of her 
homeland, she finally found her way to Rome and 
took up her residence with the barefoot Carmelite 
nuns who occupied the house where once Saint 
Birgitta had lived, and by special permission of 
Pope Pius X took the vows and received the habit 
of a Brigittine nun in the room where Saint Bir- 
gitta had died. The present King of Sweden, 
visiting the house one day, met this Swedish girl, 
invited her to return to Sweden to carry on her 
work and secured an exception for her order from 
Sweden’s anti-monastic laws. The Sisters have 
been living at Djursholm, near Stockholm, and 
have recently acquired a house at Vadstena, where 
they will return in a few days, almost 600 years 
after the founding of the mother house there. 
There are Brigittine convents all over the world. 
In England the nuns occupy the same house as in 
pre-Reformation days. The order, principally a 
contemplative one, besides works of mercy and of 
scholarship and in the applied arts, prays for three 
special intentions: the Holy See, the priesthood 
and the conversion of those outside the Church. 


HEART balm may soon prove harder to get 
than a short wave station. The thought of it 

seems to sicken legislators every- 
Jilted— where, if one judges by what has 
for happened in Indiana and New 
Nothing? York and what is about to occur— 

seemingly—in other states. Time 
was when the jilted maiden could bring her suit 
to the edification of a whole community, which 
understood what it means if a young damsel reads 
love letters for a year and is then left dangling 
on the limb of single blessedness. Hearts were 
not things to trifle with in days when women had 
to choose between marriage and embroidery. 
But how we do move on! Recently breach of 
promise has chiefly served to provide the seamier 
newspapers with opportunities to portray canny 
little actresses in tights, whose blighted affections 
were going to cost thousands. Stenographers, 
too, not infrequently tried this method of putting 
a bulge in the pay envelope. All were served by a 
legal profession far better endowed with com- 
bativeness than with ethical ideals. Accordingly 
it is meet and just that civic-minded groups should 
strive to get rid of this outmoded invitation to 
blackmail. Even so the disappearance of the 
idea altogether strikes one as a bit shocking. Is 
the broken heart no longer to have any price? 
Are shattered affections to interest no jury? Oh, 
for the good old days when love was love! 
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BUILDING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


By HAROLD FIELDS 


HE AGGRES.-.- Can the American be taught to have faith in the resulted. If we are to 
SIVE attacks by social order which surrounds him in this country? visualize the situation 


Communists and 


Mr. Fields thinks so. But how to build that faith in truly, let us confess that 


other subversive politi- millions of people whom alien philosophies of citizen- our citizens’ faith needs 
cal movements demand a __ ship are wooing is a great and difficult problem. It to be reestablished and 
radical change in our at- can, however, be solved if educators proceed to act in- strengthened. It is the 


titude toward civics and telligently and persuasively. 


The issue is of primary immediate task of our 


citizenship today. What = importance to everyone, in particular to those who schools and cooperating 
was good, what was _ believe that liberty is based on regard for moral agencies. 


sound yesterday, principle-—The Editors. 
longer stands the test of 

fitness. Because of these attacks, democracy must 
prove its worth. Citizenship today must be a re- 
surgence of activity by the schools, the churches, 
civic organizations and other groups, so that by 
their unified action that sense of citizenship and 
feeling for patriotic service will be made real. 


The people of the United States must be made 
more conscious of the means whereby their gov- 
ernment, through its agents and its agencies, is 
seeking their improvement. They must see how 
its various factors work together. recent 
occurrence in the New York City Schools will 
illustrate the value of this. A Catholic lad got 
into trouble with the New York police through a 
lack of coordination between his conscience and 
the presence of some money on a grocer’s counter. 
His Jewish teacher went to see his parish priest, 
and together they went to the station house and 
had a long talk with the boy and the authorities. 
Because of their interest and that of the Big 
Brothers, the charge was withdrawn. Asa result, 
the boy’s faith in man was renewed, his pride in 
school and church rekindled, and his sense of self- 
respect and citizenship confirmed. This single 
union of agencies was a sterling example of citi- 
zenship through precept, not by tract. 

Our problem today is that of building faith. 
It is at faith that the subversive elements are 
launching their attacks. They realize that if we 
lose that, we lose the keystone to the arch of our 
democracy. Our schools must develop that faith 
by effecting a true understanding of the functions 
and purposes of our political bodies; our schools 
and churches must intensify that faith by re-creat- 
ing a sense of moral equations between fellow 
men. ‘The tactical value to opponents of democ- 
racy of striking at faith is seen in Mexico, where it 
has weakened the position of the Church and 
attected political forms, in Russia, where material- 
ism has eliminated religion and democracy, in 
Spain where, when faith was shattered, revolution 
came. Wherever the attack on faith has proved 
successful, destruction of modern standards has 


The attack on our in- 
stitutions is being made 
simultaneously on two fronts: among the unem- 
ployed and on our youth. We are meeting the 
first issue through our efforts to find work for 
them or to give them, in the interim, some relief. 
As jobs are found, dissatisfaction as an active 
force will gradually disappear and its place will 
be taken by an understanding and recognition of 
all the services our government is performing in 
behalf of its citizens. 

The second front of the attack is a growing 
one—our schools. The Communists are doing all 
they can to attract the younger generation. Other 
subversive elements are adopting similar tactics. 
In selecting our school children and our schools as 
fertile ground they show shrewdness, and a recog- 
nition of realities. How to meet and defeat their 
methods is a real problem. 

Communism cannot be basically shattered by 
threats any more than sincere Communists are 
converted by policemen’s clubs. Their pretense to 
logic must be answered by stern, forceful appeals 
to reason—to real reason. No other solution is 
truly effective. We must be able at all times to 
justify the advantages and values of our democ- 
racy as contrasted with the proposed substitutes 
now in existence on the Continent. And that can 
be done only through the schools, for, as Nicholas 
Murray Butler recently said, ‘“The effective pro- 
tection of liberty against compulsion must rest. . . 
on moral principles.” We must cease thinking 
that we can remove Communism from our midst 
only through the negative device of answering its 
arguments; the time is come to so present the prin- 
ciples of democracy that their characteristics will 
put Communism, and not democracy, on the de- 
fensive. We have falsely allowed ourselves to be 
maneuvered into a wrong position. 

The vanguard in a defense of democracy lies 
in our schools, for in the hands of our youth 1s our 
future. In their hands, there is taking place a 
molding, shaping and realignment of heretofore- 
accepted values. It is absurd to deny the factual. 
Life and its problems have become revolutionized 
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in their values since the war. For the past two 
decades economic and political problems have 
been groping for a satisfactory solution. ‘Tech- 
nological difficulties, the problem of scarcity amid 
abundance, the newer responsibilities of the state 
to the citizen, the questions arising from the grow- 
ing sense of nationalism, the natural doubts com- 
ing with increased strivings toward a general 
freedom of self—all of these are causing us all to 
ponder life’s issues. 

Especially do the young folk need guidance in 
that thought and they are dependent upon good 
leadership. Years ago the schools organized 
courses in civics, so that our government, its pur- 
poses, and its relation to its citizens (and theirs to 
it) would be made clear. These courses have been 
splendid and in stressing the relationship of citizen 
to state, they have interpreted the government as 
an agency for general protection and public ser- 
vice. But with different times and different atti- 
tudes there must come different approaches. The 
courses of study of yesterday should be continued 
today but their message must be made more real, 
more vital, more pulsating in order to meet the 
attacks on the civic battlefront now forming 
against us. 

We must recognize the fact that the radicals 
are determined. They know full well that with 
the passing of the depression the task facing them 
will be more difficult. In our civics courses the 
government must be brought vividly into the 
lives of our youth. It is not enough to emphasize 
the benefits we stand to receive as citizens; we 
must stress the obligations and_ responsibilities 
that we, as citizens, owe. With the New Deal 
now past our doors and inside our homes, it would 
take an encyclopedia to completely tell the story 
of the services of our government to its citizens. 
If ever a government existed for its people, then 
we are the finest example. Our high standards of 
living, private wealth turned over to public good 
through foundations and benefactions, open doors 
to libraries, museums and schools, bread for the 
needy, emergency relief for the unemployed, work 
relief for those who would not be idle, aid for 
home owners and business men—these are the 
answers to Communism’s claim for equality, these 
are the evidences of democracy’s standards of 
justice. 

A vital civics program must extend beyond the 
school, to outside organizations engaged in civics 
work, relating to every-day life the problems 
studied in the classroom. The radical movement 
recognizes the weakness of the present set-up, 
wherein the interrelated programs of organiza- 
tions are sporadic and intermittent. It is time for 
us to take these agencies seriously and utilize their 
potentialities. Yesterday, our civics work in the 
schools was sufficient; today and tomorrow, all 
forces must unite in one grand inclusive program 


of citizenship. We must take the passive element 
out of governmental services and substitute for 
it active participation. Our youth must see them- 
selves as real citizens of a democracy, each with 
a duty to perform and with a responsibility 
to assume. 

How to doit? That is the problem. And yet 
it can be done so that each pupil will see the re- 
lationship of government to self in its true light 
and thus be able to answer the misleading ques- 
tions and attacks put before him. It can be done 
by the incorporation of supplementary forces 
from the outside world with the course of study 
now being given in school systems in civics and 
citizenship. 

We must encourage the many organizations in 
each city to sponsor specific civic duties. They 
should arrange civic conferences. They should 
assemble “‘town meetings” for discussion and edu- 
cation. The coordination of the work of these 
civic organizations with the school system is of the 
essence of real civics. No citizenship program 
can be really complete unless it is developed on 
such a basis. The task is much too momentous 
and vast to be carried out by a single agency. 
Only the schools can interrelate the activities of 
these organizations so real citizenship shall be 
attained through their joint efforts rather than 
through duplicating, and perhaps differing, ob- 
jectives of several groups. 


From, the pulpits of all denominations there 
must issye the message of active citizenship; the 
content of such a message will register as will that 
of no other, save that of the schools. The broth- 
erhood of man is but a synonym for the mutual 
obligations of state and citizen. Is it strange or 
illogical that the attack of the radicals on faith 
and belief in government has been contemporary 
with the cry for freedom of thought? Or is there 
not a subtle recognition that if the church could 
be undermined the bulwark of citizenship would 
fall with it too? The church and the schools to- 
gether can contribute much to civic movements. 
Both are related on the platform that personal 
morality and decency, and one’s duty to one’s 
neighbors, are of the essence of good citizenship. 


Not alone is the coordination of organization 
programs necessary, but as essential is the use of 
methods that will appeal to our young and that 
will be effective. For one thing, the motion pic- 
ture should be much more extensively used than it 
is now. The film has a powerful lure for the 
child; its portrayal is real and convincing. If the 
right kind of film is selected, the right kind of 
citizenship will develop. 


But films are only one phase in a modern ap- 
proach. The radio holds tremendous potentiali- 
ties. Prominent playwrights should be enlisted. 
Prominent actors and actresses should present a 
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series of historical sketches, directing national 
attention to these programs through the popular- 
ity of the individuals taking part. By all these 
means we would be utilizing that which has popu- 
lar appeal. If we introduce the radio into the 
classroom we help to build an appreciation for 
that which is frequently unavailable because of 
conflict with school hours. For example, when 
the President’s address to Congress was broad- 
cast, it should have been the occasion for a school 
lesson that permitted all students to hear the 
President speak in person. Other notable ad- 
dresses are constantly within call; when not, they 
can be arranged for. Civics can thus become the 
spoken expression of a theme which, when added 
to the visual program cited above, becomes the 
more real. The voice of the nation, the state, the 
city, yes, of the world, can be brought to every 
child in every classroom and the grave civic les- 


sons of the day and hour can be thus imbibed 
under the immediate direction of the teacher. 

If we link all forces together—the schoolroom, 
the press, the radio, the screen, the churches, the 
civic groups, the stage, and the countless other 
well-equipped organizations—we have a_ vital 
aggressive program in citizenship, and that is 
what we sorely need today. 

An understanding of the organization of our 
pens of what it does, and how that is re- 
lated to the common good; an emphasis on the 
need of participation in its affairs by all, the dis- 
covery of definite, concrete tasks for each and all 
to do, whether it be Big Brother work, charity or 
civic welfare; the interpretation of our govern- 
ment into a pulsating breathing organism and not 
a capital city, objective and detached from our 
lives—these are important. Thus only can citi- 
zenship be made a real matter of moment to us. 


NOTE TO A PICTURE 


By GOUVERNEUR PAULDING ? 


sings. Over the altar three Kings—the 

one called Balthazar is black—bring gifts 
of incense, myrrh and gold. They are not real 
kings: they are polychrome eighteenth-century 
statues. Along two sides of the choir are benches 
filled with black-clad seminarians. On the bench 
to the left, at the end nearest the altar, sits a man 
dressed in black but a layman. He is not a statue: 
he rises, kneels, follows the Mass which is said in 
the Ethiopian Rite. When he was King of Spain 
he was called Alfonso XIII. 

This is what the eye sees, a picture, and it does 
not matter which of the figures in it is living, which 
is a statue—the white Kings and the black King, 
the man and the statues. Suppose it painted in 
fresco on a wall with the gold of the candles and 
the gold and silver vestments, the black fine fea- 
tures of the Ethiopians, the German, French, 
Italian, American faces of the seminarians and, in 
the admirable design coherent because of the 
ritual, on the left with no special emphasis, the 
pale, alert face of the King. Suppose it a fresco 
on a wall and if it were great painting it would be 
great painting. If it were bad painting it still, 
humbly, would have didactic value. Conceivably 
it might mean something and yet be good painting. 
Suppose it then on the wall so that the scene will 
stay still while an American looks at it. 

In the picture the presence of this King who 
fluttered out of office like a leaf in the wind would 
remain a detail to date the picture. But no Ameri- 
can could look at him without sympathy remem- 
bering that the King as a child had hardly finished 


B LACK priests are at the altar; a black choir 


learning the history of his country when the 
blowing up of the Maine added to it a dismal, 
badly written chapter, nor would his sympathy be 
lessened when he recalled that, later, this man had 
kept his country out of a war that did not concern 
it. He would not be specially interested in why 
the man in the picture no longer was king: that 
would seem a detail—almost a question of clothes. 
Yet as he turned from the layman to the priests 
and saw that the priests were black there would 
be a suggestion that Spain’s long and useless 
African campaigns had something to do with it. 


The priests, not the King, made the dominant 
motif of the picture—and they were black. The 
Catholic Church made priests of black men, gave 
these men the highest dignity in its power to give. 
The nations of the world had made them slaves 
and now made them soldiers; the Church made 
them priests. What was the relation between 
these facts? There was no way of avoiding the 
scandal of European and American relations with 
Africa: the picture brought them inevitably to 
mind and with them a consciousness of futility and 
hopelessness. America had imported slavery, 
had then debated whether or not it had been right 
in doing so with all the seriousness that 500,000 
men killed in the Civil War can confer on a sub- 
ject, but seventy years after the war was still un- 
able to provide the descendants of its slaves with 
the impartial protection of its own laws. Amer- 
ica’s problem was one of assimilation; the Euro- 
pean colonial problem differed. Europe was as 
fatally committed to the profit-rendering colonial 
system as America had been to the servile. In 
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both cases the sin was one against charity: human 
beings were used as implements for the benefit 
of others. 

Unable to organize social justice at home, it 
was clear that the European countries would fail 
to provide it in Africa. So far, as a matter of 
history, they had exploited, more or less con- 
sciously, by forced labor, more or less disguised, 
all of Africa they could reach. Their greedy 
quarrels about the division of Africa had formed 
a causal element in their greedy wars, which wars 
they had pursued or intended to pursue with the 
help of conscript African soldiers. To make native 
labor efficient they had provided education; to 
keep it available they had provided medicine. In 
short, there had been a tendency to give the Afri- 
can the status of their own citizens. But, historic- 
ally, the penetration of Africa was inevitable and, 
given the moral state of European civilization, all 
that followed so contradictorily in the way of 
heroism, brutality, abnegation and exploitation, 
was inevitable too. A curious point was that the 
soldiers—men like Lyautey—were the men of 
justice and comprehension; the evil came from 
the camp followers. This meant only that Europe 
still had the courage to act, the intelligence to or- 
ganize, but that the desire for justice and the 
possibility of generosity appeared mainly in that 
class of men, the soldiers, who were outside of its 
economic structure. It was the tragedy of their 
life in the colonies and elsewhere that generally 
they were employed as tools. 

Just as it was the fear of the revolt of the work- 
ingman that was bringing a general attempt to 
correct social injustice, so the awakening in Africa 
and elsewhere of what Europe naively called 
xenophobia might possibly help to bring reforms 
in the colonies. But these reforms could only be 
palliative until Europe reformed itself. On the 
successful revival of a dominant spiritual life in 
the white races depended the possibility of coexist- 
ence with other races on a basis other than that of 
force. 

The picture had led the American from Africa 
to the need for a new life in his civilization, a 
problem the contemporary aspect of which pro- 
duced a certain discouragement. But the scene he 
looked at took place in a Catholic church, and the 
Church indulged in despair no more than in com- 
placent optimism. There must be another mean- 
ing to the picture. It might be this. There was in 
the world a society called the Catholic Church 
which recently had been associated in men’s minds 
to far too great an extent with European white 
civilization—and not even with the totality of 
that. Even Catholics, like Mr. Belloc, had spoken 
of it as if it were an ‘‘associate’—as the United 
States had been—of the Allied countries. But 
the presence of the black priests in the picture was 
evidence that this society was still carrying out 


the instructions of its founder: against great diffi- 
culties produced by the political action of nations, 
against human inertia, it was following its inces- 
sant effort toward universality. Its efforts in 
Africa dated back to its earliest years; they were 
continued now just as they were exerted in Asia 
and the Orient, just as they were exerted in 
“Christian” Europe and America. Whether one 
believed or not in the Divine origin of the Church, 
no one could doubt that its conception of charity 
alone could create and maintain the dignity of 
man. 


Europe projected, like a great black shadow, 
over Africa the image of its disorder. The Catho- 
lic Church projected men of all races all over the 
world who would be depositories of Catholic 
truth. It cared little about historical civilizations 
and nothing whatever about races: it provided, 
universally, the reasons a man can have for living. 
In the picture, the Ethiopian priest at the altar— 
if one knew anything at all about the Mass—was 
interceding for mankind inclusive of the white 
races. If men had any reason to fear the justice 
of God, then the white seminarians of all nations, 
and the deposed King as a symbol of the ineffect- 
iveness of government, seemed to have placed 
their cause in the black priest’s hands. 


How April 
How April in Connecticut 
Comes faintly through the mist of trees 
Is a rare marvel. It is all but 
The sheerest of all ecstasies. 


All winter long the drifted snow 

Has come and gone by house and field, 
And only shivering winds dared blow, 
And cars moved slowly, crunching-wheeled. 


All winter long the mockery 

Of blizzard followed by damp thaw 
When gutters dripped disconsolately 

And the whole world seemed grey and raw. 


But now, though hopeful more than strong, 
A new sun shines on hill and glade, 

And now you hear the first bright song 
Of robin tentatively essayed. 


There is no green. May’s first leaves are 
Still rust-red haze where birches stand, 
But if you seek, the shattered star 

Of cowslip’s gold will come to hand. 


And if you listen, you will hear 
The jingle, jangle of the bells 
Of exuberant hylas ringing clear 
From ponds still icy cold as wells. 
THomas CaLpecot CHUBB. 
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A PLAN FOR MEXICO 


By PAUL V. MURRAY 


man who solved the Roman Question 

would go down in history as Italy’s greatest 
statesman. While no one has written similar lines 
about what is rapidly becoming known as the 
“Mexican Question,” many close observers believe 
that it is time for American Catholics, especially 
those in the professions, to take counsel with 
themselves in an effort to see just what they have 


done to aid their persecuted brethren across the 
Rio Grande. 


First of all, it does not appear that we have 
approached the problem in a manner calculated 
to arouse all our latent strength. Our press, striv- 
ing gallantly to fill the news gap which seemingly 
holds no attraction for the secular newspapers, 
has tried hard to arouse the Catholic multitudes 
—but the task has been a slow and difficult one. 
Our public speakers, though giving freely of their 
time and energy, in an effort to arouse sympathy 
for Mexican Catholics, have not been equipped, in 
most cases, to advance an adequate plan which 
would aid in bringing the question at hand to a 
permanent, or even a temporary, conclusion. 

Let us try, for a moment, to approach the 
Catholic platform in a realistic manner. The 
three points most discussed are: (1) the recall of 
Ambassador Daniels; (2) the lifting of the arms 
embargo; (3) the withdrawal of recognition. 

Consideration of the first point, if made in an 
objective manner, will show that a government 
seldom, if ever, listens to the pleas of a minority 
group to recall a duly appointed minister. It has 
been done for financial reasons, but to expect an 
administration, bound by all the rigid etiquette of 
diplomatic form, to act in this manner toward 
what is known in diplomatic parlance as a 
‘friendly nation,” is something akin to looking 
for roses in January. Such a conclusion is more 
than justified when we recollect how our govern- 
ment has reacted so far to such demands. 


The second point raised, the lifting of the arms 
embargo, was accompanied by the suggestion that 
it would give Mexican citizens who are opposed to 
the present régime, a chance to put their disap- 
proval in the form of active opposition of a mili- 
tary character. Many Americans would prefer 
to see Mexico spared another period of bloody 
chaos such as endured from 1911 to 1923 but, on 
the other hand, a large number of Mexicans, seek- 
ing constitutional guarantees of many other rights 
beyond the mere fact of religious freedom, have 
pointed out that a surgeon often has to operate 
to remove a cancer. The removal of a cancerous 


A N ITALIAN politician once said that the 


growth on the Mexican body politic undoubtedly 
will result in bloodletting, the only alternative to 
which seems to be the slow decay and death of a 
nation whose rotten core, given time, will infect 
all its parts. 

The demands for the withdrawal of recogni- 
tion, advanced as a third point, bear a close re- 
semblance in cause and effect to demands for the 
recall of Mr. Daniels. Catholic Mexicans con- 
tend that the present government has been im- 
posed on them by fraudulent means; that a small 
group controls the country through tyrannical rule 
backed by the army. Even the Constitution of 
1917, that product of radical revolutionary ideal- 
isms and practically unworkable theories, is held 
to be illegal by most Mexicans who oppose the 
present rulers. Though history is on the side of 
the protesters, the truth is that Mexico is accepted 
in the family of nations as being one with them, 
and again diplomatic form prevents protests or 
charges which cannot be hurled without serious 
results to this country, a situation which the 
Mexican dictatorship realizes and uses to the full- 
est extent of its value. 

Now even though the foregoing paragraphs 
paint a dark picture for our chances of bringing 
power and influence to bear in aiding persecuted 
Mexicans, another way suggests itself. Already, 
through the urging of our press and speakers, the 
masses of Catholics in this country are awakening 
to the true state of affairs across the Rio Grande. 
Soon a plan of action, designed to use the best re- 
sources the American Catholic Church has to 
offer, must be advanced. If we but pause and re- 
flect on the brilliant success of the Legion of 
Decency, we can see the necessity for outlining a 
program whose inherent qualities of truth, jus- 
tice and toleration will win to its side not only 
Catholics, but Protestants, Jews and agnostics as 
well. Many students of the Mexican problem 
feel that the concerted action of a campaign sim- 
ilar to that waged by the Legion of Decency 
would bring the same laudable results. 

The situation calls for twofold activity: Mexi- 
can Catholics must endeavor to state their case in 
clear and unmistakable terms; American Catholics 
must then cooperate in bringing about the peace 
and security under law which their brethren want 
and which is denied them. 

On the Mexican side, the plan would follow 
these general lines: (1) An announcement by the 
Mexican hierarchy, under the leadership of Arch- 
bishop Ruiz and Bishop Diaz, as to what it 
can—and cannot—support in the Six-Year Plan 
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advanced by the government. This would show, 
once and for all, that the Church is for those 
measures which are really progressive and against 
those measures which are patently harmful to the 
welfare of the Mexican people. (2) With Arch- 
bishop Ruiz as spokesman, the hierarchy would 
call on outstanding Mexican Catholic laymen to 
form a committee that would cooperate to make 
known, in a formal way, the objections of the hier- 
archy to the Six-Year Plan. Such a leader as 
Alfonso Junco, noted writer on social problems, 
could assemble a committee of representative lay- 
men in a very short time. 

The American side of the plan would take 
shape, under the direction and with the approval 
of the hierarchy, as a committee to be formed in 
this manner: (1) A conference of rectors of 
Catholic universities in the United States to select 
certain professors to act as its representatives, 
e.g., the Right Reverend John A. wos the 
Reverend Edmund Walsh, S.J., etc.; (2) the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference to con- 
tribute the services of those of its officials best 
prepared to deal with the Mexican situation. 
(3) The outstanding Catholic periodicals to con- 
ens their services and the advisory opinions of 
their editors, e.g., THE COMMONWEAL, America, 
the Catholic World, Columbia, the Sign, etc. 
(4) The American Catholic Peace Association to 
cooperate in every way aes calling on its dis- 
tinguished members. (5) The Knights of Co- 
lumbus to cooperate : authorizing its newly 
formed committee on Mexican affairs to work 
with this larger group. (6) Prominent American 
Catholics to be drafted as representatives of the 
laity, e.g., Alfred E. Smith. (7) The Pan Ameri- 
can Union to cooperate by having Dr. Rowe and 
Dr. Borges select informed persons to act with the 
committee on behalf of the principles for which 
the union was founded. (8) An interview to be 
arranged with Mr. Sumner Welles, Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Latin-American 
affairs. Mr. Welles said, in an address delivered 
before an open forum at George Washington 
University last December, that “the day for 
flowery speeches in dealing with Latin-American 
affairs is over,” so it would appear that he would 
cooperate, even if unofficially, in any program de- 
signed to settle a very delicate question in Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

With such committees working at the problem 
from both sides of the border, it would be up to 
the Mexican government to appoint representa- 
tives to take part in the eventual discussions which 
would arise when the unacceptable portions of its 
program were pointed out by the Mexican bishops. 
Failure to give such eminent bodies decent con- 
sideration would brand the government as defin- 
itely unwilling to adjust its differences with the 
Church. This would then justify any action which 


American Catholics might take in regard to tour- 
ist and trade boycotts such as those suggested by 
the Sunday Visitor and would cause the United 
States government to take more than passing 
notice of the anti-religious activities of the men 

who rule Mexico. 

As matters stand now, we cannot define our 
aims when appealing to our fellow Americans for 
support. If we had such a program as is out- 
lined here, our friends in all walks of life could 
see at once the justice of our claims and they 
would rally to our support as they rallied to the 
banner of the Legion of Decency. This does not 
mean to say that the suggested course of action is 
the only one that can be taken; but it does say 
that we have not, in the past, given the necessary 
thought to all the angles of the Mexican problem. 
Until such time as we are willing to face the facts 
coolly and calmly, we cannot expect to bring to a 
definite and satisfactory conclusion the persecu- 
tion of our fellow Catholics in Mexico. 


Up, through the Hills! 


On the road through the hills 
which are mountains for resemblance, hulls 
for the peace of hearts, and order for 
eternity: 

beyond the silver poplars and 
beyond the whitewashed house of logs 
at bay among the hills, 

the nine 

white chickens, feeding beneath 
the pine. 


This way went 
the Indians: that way went 
progress: let us climb 
the hills where you skied when you were 
children, lie at the pines’ 
feet and be the lambs 
lain down with winds. 


(Does tomorrow 
come? was there a time for peace 
in yesterday, and did it come like 
hounds, and did we point it off with guile 
toward hills that had tomorrow’s blue 
and distance on them still? Is it that 
winds chide us for misguidance 
who had come with mints and sprigs and 
roses among pines? Is “Peace!” to be 
cry only?) 


Let us lie 
beneath the pines like lambs 
and lie with the winds like lions 
until there be peace 
and flowers gently come. 
RAYMOND LARSSON. 
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SAINT BIRGITTA OF SWEDEN’ 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 


lies ill in Rome in a little house on Campo di 

Fiori close to the bank of the Tiber. The 
house in which she lives is modest but well pre- 
served. With its garden, with its small cool 
rooms, with its sturdy gate, it gives an impression 
of security and order in the midst of a city in 
which the grass-grown streets are blocked with the 
wreckage of fallen churches; in which earth- 
quakes, epidemics, famine and endless bloody 
feuds have brought the inhabitants to despair and 
demoralization. 

Neither the sick woman herself nor any mem- 
ber of her household suspects that the sickness 
may be fatal. She suxers chiefly from a depres- 
sion of the spirit, and all believe that as soon as 
she has overcome that, she will get up and return 
to her usual work. Life about her goes on, too, 
just as it does every day. The entire side of the 
house facing the street is lined with a row of 
cripples and sick people, both men and women. 
An old beggar woman, without any ailment, sits 
next to the gate and feels like a hostess to all these 
sufferers, since she has been sitting in the same 
place receiving alms, ever since the holy woman 
from the North moved into the house of Signora 
Papazuri about twenty years ago. 

The restless sick people turn to the beggar 
woman, who seems to be so well acquainted with 
all the inhabitants of the little house, to ask for 
information about the great woman healer whom 
they wish to consult, and to find out whether her 
power really is so great that they can hope to be 
helped. And the beggar woman answers them in 
the same way that she has answered other suppli- 
cants for many years past. Why perchance did 
they think that she, Monna Assunta, sat here out- 
side this gate? Did they think that she sat here 
to ask for alms? But if that were the case she 
might just as well have settled down outside a 
church. No, she sat here because she loved to be 
a witness to the wonders of God, the healing of 
the sick, the curing of leprosy, which daily took 
place here. 

She tells the eager listeners that the holy 
woman came to Rome during the jubilee year, a 
pilgrim like all the others, with a small retinue, 
all in pilgrim garb. But what nobility, what dig- 
nity had not transfigured her despite the penitent’s 
garb! No one could have failed to notice it. She 
was a high-born lady, a princess; indeed, there 


I THE month of July, 1373, an old woman 


* This article is a chapter from Selma Lagerléf’s book, “Har- 
vest,” to be published in April, by Doubleday-Doran. 


were whispers that she had been a queen in her 
own country. It was alleged that she had walked 
to Rome to get authorization for a set of cloister 
regulations. But old Assunta knew better. In 
those days when the Holy Father had abandoned 
Rome to live in France, then this holy foreign 
woman had come there by God’s order to console 
its poor, to aid its sick. Now when the great 
city’s glory was gone, when its churches were in 
ruins, its streets empty, its forts overthrown, its 
priests reduced to beggary, this woman had come 
in order to serve until the return of the Holy 
Father as a mother to the distressed, and a shield 
for the helpless. 

In the meantime the mighty woman, about 
whom old Assunta is talking, lies on her bed fight- 
ing a hard battle. She keeps her eyes closed, her 
lips firmly pressed together, her hands tightly 
clasped around a small crucifix. Beads of per- 
spiration drip from her forehead. She lies per- 
fectly still, like one who suffers severe pain but 
does not want to let anyone know of her suffering. 
Voices whisper continuously in her ears such scorn- 
ful and ghastly words that she believes they come 
from evil spirits who want to entice her away from 
God. The evil spirits know what is her most 
vulnerable spot. They want to convince her that 
the visions and revelations which have been her 
glory and comfort, are nothing but their work. 

‘And if thou, Birgitta Birgersdotter,” they say, 
‘still believest that thou hast been elevated to 
God’s sight and that thou hast beheld the gentle 
face of God’s Mother and heard the glorifying 
angels laud their Maker, then in thine old age 
thou shouldst free thyself from such delusion. 
Because, that it is a delusion and nothing else, we 
shall now show thee. The situation is this, is it 
not, that thou sayest thou hast received God's 
command to found a monastic order and to build 
a cloister at Vadstena? And likewise thou believ- 
est that thou hast had the Lord’s promise that 
thou shalt become a nun in this cloister and its 
first abbess, because thy great desire has always 
been to lead a life apart from the world until thou 
mayest enter God’s kingdom. 

“But if these promises had truly been given 
thee by God, then surely they would also have 
been fulfilled without delay, because God is Al- 
mighty. But thou hast been compelled to wait for 
seven and twenty years before the Pope could be 
induced to authorize thy order, and thou hast been 
forced to endure that he has made changes in the 
regulations given thee by God. Therefore, Bir- 
gitta, thou must realize that this command to 
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establish an order cannot have been given thee by 
Him Who is Almighty and the Master of the 
world. And likewise since God is truthful, it can- 
not possibly be He Who has promised thee that 
thou shalt become nun and abbess at Vadstena. 
For thou art now old and weak and thou feelest, 
without doubt, that thou must die in Rome. On 
the contrary, the one who has promised thee all 
this has been the fallen angel in hell and it is he 
who has enticed thee and led thee astray.”’ 

The old woman tries to contradict and explain 
away, but with angry shrill voices the evil spirits 
answer back and heap proof on proof that her 
whole life long she has been running only their 
errands. 

Now and then a middle-aged woman with a 
bright and gentle face enters the room and bends 
over the recumbent one. She wipes the perspira- 
tion from her forehead and asks whether she can- 
not get her some help and relief. But the aged 
one is occupied with her own affairs. She does 
not seem to know of the other’s presence. Then 
the younger woman goes out into the ante-room 
to tell all those who are waiting there that her 
mother is still suffering and cannot yet talk to 
them. Out there sit some of those who belong to 
Fru Birgitta’s household in Rome, holding whis- 
pered conversations with the many people, stran- 
gers and good friends alike, who have come to 
consult the northern seeress. 


The bright, sweet woman, Fru Katarina, who is 
the holy one’s daughter, again opens the door to 
the chamber and tiptoes in. While she remains 
within, by the sick one, everything becomes quiet. 
Some of the unfortunates who have expected that 
the wonderful bride of Christ, who lies within, 
would heal them of their diseases, for which they 
nowhere else have been able to find a cure, fall on 

.their knees and stretch out their arms toward the 

door. In their trembling hands they hold rosar- 
ies, and while the beads glide between their fing- 
ers, they whisper Pater Noster and Ave Maria. 

Fru Karin has left the door open and from the 
sick-room emerges a faint groan, a low moaning. 
Then all in the ante-room are seized with great 
compassion. Their hearts want to melt at the 
thought that the holy lady who has alleviated the 
sufferings of so many sick, must now herself be a 
victim to pain. At once they all fall on their 
knees, all raise their arms toward the sick cham- 
ber and all begin to pray. 

When Fru Karin returns she stops on the 
threshold, astonished to see all these people in an 
attitude of prayer. With prompt decision, she 
lets the door stand open and kneels with the 
others, whispering like them: Pater noster, qui es 
in caelis. In the position in which she kneels, look- 
ing into the chamber, she can see her mother’s 
emaciated face, and she feels compassion because 
the aged one must continue to struggle and be- 


cause she can never attain the peace which she 
bestows on all who believe in her. But like the 
droning from the seashore, like a fragrance-laden 
breeze, the prayers penetrate into Fru Birgitta’s 
chamber. And suddenly the daughter sees that 
the tension in her features relaxes, that the 
clenched hands open. Wonder and great joy are 
reflected in the face. The furrows in the forehead 
become smooth, the mouth smiles and the cheeks 
flush. No more time has passed than to permit 
Fru Karin to finish a Pater Noster, before her 
mother raises herself in bed, fully awake, and 
beckons her to come. Then she hurries in and 
closes the door behind her. 

After a little while Fru Karin is back in the 
room among the supplicants. They see that she is 
very much stirred, her voice trembles but her eyes 
shine with joy. 

‘““My dear lady mother bids me greet you and 
say that for a time she has been much tortured by 
the visitations of evil spirits. But now today she 
has seen Christ. With a gentle face He revealed 
Himself before the altar which stands in her 
chamber. And He told her He had dealt with 
her as the bridegroom sometimes does when He 
for a while fails to appear before His bride, in 
order that He may be all the more desired. In 
the same way, He had not for some days visited 
my mother, because this had been her time of 
testing.” 

At this point Fru Karin pauses, struggles for a 
while with her lips before she is able to make her 
voice steady so that she can continue. 

“Then Christ said likewise to my lady mother 
that she had been sufficiently tried and that she 
should hold herself in readiness for a great joy, 
because on the fifth day after this she is to be con- 
secrated before His altar as nun and abbess of 
Vadstena. And my dear lady mother bids me 
greet you and say that she needs a few days of 
peace in order to arrange properly her temporal 
atfairs, before she proceeds to take farewell of the 
world. But on the fifth day she bids you come 
back and rejoice with her, because she has now 
achieved what from her earliest childhood has 
been her soul’s highest longing and desire.”’ 

Then all the strangers depart, mourning be- 
cause the great sibyl is to be separated from them, 
but yet elevated in spirit because they have been 
permitted to witness God’s grace to his bride and 
servant. To all those who belong to Fru Bir- 
gitta’s household in Rome, and who are accus- 
tomed to collect her revelations and rejoice in 
them, as the people of this world gather riches 
and rejoice in their brilliance, this last message 
seems the sweetest she has ever received. For 
even if it is in some respects obscure, they under- 
stand that a great change is to take place in her 
life and that the long pilgrimage which she began 
twenty-four years ago, is now to be ended. And 
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therewith the long pilgrim years are ended also 
for them all. They can return to their own coun- 
try, where they enjoy favor and protection, and 
escape living on sufferance among strangers. It 
does not at all mean, of course, that the faithful 
little group will need to be scattered or that the 
edifying association with Fru Birgitta will be 
ended. Most of them think, no doubt, that with 
her they will enter the splendid cloister home at 
Vadstena and that there they will be allowed to 
continue to serve her. Therefore a great joy fills 
their hearts. They feel rejuvenated and hopeful. 
Long-obscured images hover before their eyes, 
they see light birch groves, shiny little lakes, and 
grey, mossy homesteads along the edge of mighty, 
dark evergreen forests. 


Fru Birgitta herself feels during these days 
like one who after much striving has reached her 
goal and who does not need to make any further 
effort, but can rest. Now she no longer drips wax 
into the wound on her arm, she rejoices in the 
flowers with which Fru Karin has decorated the 
room, and she permits her daughter to slip a soft 
feather pillow under her head. She does not keep 
her thoughts as firmly fixed as usual on things 
beyond, but instead talks with her children about 
how her estates and properties are to be divided. 


In this way four days pass as in a delightful 
delirium, and finally the morning of the fifth day 
arrives. Most certainly no one in the household 
has been able to sleep during the night. The 
tension has been too great. They have in no wise 
doubted that their mistress would now be re- 
warded by Christ for her lifelong devotion, but 
in what manner? 

It is in the middle of the summer and there is 
no relief from the heat, either by night or day. 
They have been sitting with open windows, star- 
ing out into the sultry darkness, and with appre- 
hensive dreams have been picturing to themselves 
what the morrow may bring. What can they have 
expected? Perhaps that Fru Birgitta would be 
brought to Vadstena in the spirit and there be 
consecrated as nun and abbess while her body still 
remained in Rome. Perhaps that the papal legate 
would come to them to perform the sacred cere- 
mony, by order of God, in the little house on 
Campo di Fiori. Even much higher and more 
wonderful forms do their expectations probably 
take, because they are used to beholding miracles 
every day and to hearing supernatural things 
spoken of. 


The complete garb of a nun lies in readiness, 
the grey skirt, the cope and mantle, the white 
band, the black veil, and the coronet of white linen 
strips, with the five red significant marks. 


The prior of Alvastra, Petrus Olofsson, has 


looked up the revelation in which Christ delivered 
to Birgitta the cloister rules and he reads them 


aloud. He reads all the stipulations regarding 
the lives of monks and nuns, their daily schedule 
and occupations. Further he reads about how a 
nun shall be taken into the cloister, the beautiful 
admonitions that shall be made to her, her vows, 
the dressing of her in the nun’s garb, the escorting 
of her to the cloister door and the reception of 
her in the circle of sisters. 


Fru Birgitta follows the reading with a happy 
smile, but long before the prior has finished she 
sinks down in sleep, and of course it is clear to all 
that she is growing weaker every hour. She 
sleeps most of the time, she breathes heavily, 
almost with a rattle. But this in no way disturbs 
their joy. When the right moment is come Christ 
will restore her to life and health. Suddenly, just 
at daybreak, when the first light of morning 
breaks the darkness of night, the rattle ceases and 
the sick one sits up in bed. The whole room be- 
comes still as death. They seem to perceive, not 
with ears or eyes, but with another organ of the 
senses, that something Divine is surging through 
the room. With trembling hearts, those present 
see how the aged woman’s face is illumined with 
bliss, how her eyes are raised in adoration, how 
her lips move in prayer. 

No sound penetrates to the ears of those pres- 
ent and yet they perceive what the heavenly mes- 
senger says: ‘‘Now have I seen, Birgitta, that 
thou hast overcome the world and gladly leavest it 
to enter My cloister. Therefore shall thy desire 
be accounted to thee as an accomplished act and I 
will give thee the reward of being permitted to 
enter at once into My joy.” 


With a look of indescribable gratitude the dying 
one sinks down on her bed and the others, who 
understand that the highest grace and blessing has 
been bestowed on her, burst forth into a song of 
praise. Exalted like her in holy ecstasy, they feel 
no pain at the impending parting. The priests in 
her house hasten to read a Mass and to administer 
the last sacrament. 


But the friends of Birgitta in Rome have now 
come, as they have been instructed, on the morn- 
ing of the fifth day, to witness her glorification. 
And since Fru Birgitta is widely known in Rome 
and much beloved, they are so numerous that the 
whole square outside her house is black with 
people. They hear the singing in the house and 
those standing nearest knock impatiently on the 
door to be let in and allowed to be present at the 
ceremony. The door is opened gently and some 
one whispers that the saintly woman has been 
called to God’s heaven. Very rapidly the rumor 
runs through the crowd, and wherever it spreads 
they understand that this means the greatest hap- 
piness for the aged one, and they join the song of 
jubilee. And while the crowd is thus singing out 
its love and gratitude, Fru Birgitta falls asleep in 
the arms of her children. 
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THE DEPARTURE 
By FRANCES FROST 
EORGE CARLING awoke at dawn and shivered 


beneath the single sheet. The wind, blowing up 
the mountain from the Caribbean, was sweet with mimosa 
and wild-bush, castor-oil leaves and flowering cactus; 
but it was not the coolness of it, sweeping through the 
open shutters, that made George shudder. He turned over 
and lay flat on his back, thin arms crossed under his 
head. This was the day of his going. At six, the Baralt, 
the Dutch ship plying between the Virgin Islands and 
Curacao, would drop anchor in the open roadstead at the 
foot of the mountain and blow a long blast on her whistle. 
She would sail south at ten, and he’d be on her, in the 
steerage with the Negroes, bound for St. Kitts where 
he would change to the Bermuda boat. This was his 
first departure from home, from Saba. 


The light was growing. He kicked off the sheet and 
lay in his nightshirt, staring down with distaste at his 
lanky legs. He had always been afraid of the sea and 
he hated himself for it. The island men, white or black, 
were fine seamen: they had to be, since Saba had no 
harbor and no beach. Mail, cargo, and what few pas- 
engers there were, had to be brought off the Baralt in 
small open rowboats. 

On a stormy morning, when he was sixteen, he, with 
two Dutch boys, had been pressed into service in one of 
the boats. He was given the stern paddle, and the boat 
was pushed by a crowd of shouting Negroes off the scant 
ten feet of stones between the jagged lava reefs, out into 
the great breakers. He was supposed to thrust the boat 
safely between the half-submerged rocks while Hans 
and Wilhelm each seized a long oar and pulled for deep 
water. In an agony of fright, he had crashed the bow 
into a red evil rock before the boys could get their oars 
into the thole-pins. They were all spilled overboard, the 
boat was shattered, and Hans and Wilhelm, who could 
swim like sharks, had to tow him through the rollers to 
shallow water. The Negroes rushed out and dragged him 
in. Gasping, sick and ashamed, he stood on the stones, 
watching Joshua, a brawny Negro, plunge fully dressed, 
even to his cap, into the boiling surf and battle out to 
save one of the oars. The Dutch boys, with a young 
Negro, took out another boat, while he turned to the 
long steep climb up the mountain, humiliation and terror 
burning in his soul. 


He twisted nervously in the bed and swore softly, 
knowing he loved Saba because it was harsh and cruel 
and produced hard courageous men. It rose sheer from 
the sea in purple and red crags, in rough green slopes 
dense with wild-bush where goats cried continuously. 
The trees, scrubby and stubborn, clung to bare lava 
cliffs suspended above the gorge that led down to the 
Caribbean. The village, perched in the crater of the 
extinct volcano, was called ‘““The Bottom,” and he loved 
that, too, with its red-roofed wooden houses braced by 
half-stone against hurricanes. It had neatly walled, 
narrow streets; and there were overgrown gardens about 


the houses, where the dead were buried, as his mother 
was buried, after she had borne him, just below his 
window. 

George was frightened of all women, except his sisters, 
For the past year, he had been in a cold sweat about 
his first cousin, Dora Simmons, and never, until last 
night, had he dared even to take her hand. Feeling 
excited and on edge, he had asked her to walk with him 
half-way down the mountain to the big tamarind tree 
that overhung the path to the sea. Seated there on the 
stones, with the Caribbean a misty blue barely visible 
down and beyond the gorge even by the light of the 
waning moon, with the low bright stars overhead, they 
had been silent for a long time, listening to the stir of 
goats and sheep among the brush of the mountainside, 
and to the incessant crying of grass-frogs that seemed to 
sweep in shrill clouds across the island. Suddenly he 
had reached out and taken her left hand which lay curved 
and limp in the lap of her ugly home-made gingham 
dress. Her fingers had closed tightly about his; and he 
had been too upset to do more than cling tightly to them, 
knowing already in the pit of his stomach, his fear of 
the sea, his terror of leaving the island, the bitterness of 
having to go steerage because he had no money beyond 
that Papa had given him for his bare passage to Bermuda. 
He sighed sharply, recalling Dora’s rope-colored, stringy 
hair, her pale grey eyes and her weak but curiously 
appealing mouth. 

Poor Papa, muttering about in his vegetable garden! 
Since Mamma died, Papa hadn’t been quite right, but 
spent his days planting flowers about her grave or pota- 
toes and tania in the vegetable patch. There was no way 
of earning money on Saba except by carrying cargo up 
the mountain from the ship or by supplanting the 
Negroes in the boats, and those things Papa was too proud 
to do and George was too frail. But once a year, Papa 
swallowed his pride and struggled up the mountain with 
the mail, in order to earn enough to buy a bolt of cheap 
calico for the girls and khaki pants and a couple of 
shirts for himself and George. 

He heard Alice speak in a shrill whisper in the next 
room where the three girls slept together. 

“Martha! Wake up! George is going this morning!” 

There was a groan and the creaking of bed-springs. 

“Georgie! Wake up!” 

Georgiana’s bare feet thudded on the floor and her 
high unhappy voice came to him. 

“He is going today, isn’t he? Alice! What’ll we do 
with only Papa?” 

The boy shivered again. If he ever came back, would 
Dora be waiting for him? He hadn’t dared ask her last 
night. He wouldn’t dare ask this morning, although she 
had offered to walk down to the shore with him. 

There was a soft knock at his door. “George! Time 
to get up!” 

“Righto, Alice.” 

He heard, faint with distance, the long blast of the 
Baralt’s whistle. He dressed slowly, savoring the minutes. 
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On his bureau was the lace runner that Martha had 
given him three years ago. Once he had come on Martha 
in the Dutchman’s store, trying to sell some lace collars 
to a chance tourist who had come up the mountain from 
the ship. He had blushed for shame, hearing his sister 
say humbly, ““M’am, would you buy this? ’Tis only two 
and six.” The tourist had ignored her, and Martha had 
turned and caught his horrified stare. He'd raced up 
the hillside and hidden, weeping violently in the brush, 
while the goats cried plaintively about him and the wind 
blew up from the sea and ruffled his ragged hair. Damned 
English pride! He took a last hasty look around his room 
and went out to breakfast. 

Papa was already at table, drinking his tea in loud 
gulps, without lifting his eyes from his plate. Alice came 
from the kitchen with a fresh loaf of bread. George 
gazed affectionately at her pallid angular face and her 
awkward body in its sack of a dress. She set the bread 
before him and returned to the kitchen without speaking. 
Martha and Georgiana sat staring at him. 

“Go on and eat!”’ he said. 

They smiled. They were both short, and plump in 
the hips. Martha was homely; her features were as 
poor as her freckled skin; but Georgiana was fairly pretty 
with her blue eyes and tawny hair. As he broke a piece 
of bread, George determined to be not only a mason 
but maybe to own a quarry if he could, and make enough 
money to get the girls out of this God-forsaken hole so 
they’d have a chance to get married. There were no un- 
married white men left on Saba now, except Harrison 
Simmons, the half-wit, and Hank, the old Dutchman 
who kept the store. 

Alice placed in front of him a feast of fried potatoes 
and fish, a boiled egg, goat’s milk, tea, sea-grape jam. 
They had, usually, nothing for breakfast but tea and 
bread. His eyes questioned her as she sat down beside him. 

“Tt’s your last morning home,” she said in a low tone. 

He leaned toward her. “Where'd you get the egg?” 

“Martha got it—Lucina gave it to her for some of 
her lace.” 

Martha’s eyes were fixed pleadingly on his face, ask- 
ing him not to be angry with her for bargaining with 
the Negro woman. He smiled wanly. The girls watched 
with pleasure every mouthful he took. Papa scraped back 
his chair and cleared his throat. George looked up. 

“You work hard. Be a good boy.” 

“Yes, Papa.”’ George knew that Papa was saying 
goodbye. He stood up, trembling suddenly, but Papa 
was shuffling toward the door. 

“Love vine!” Papa said querulously. “All over every- 
thing—can’t keep it weeded out! Damned yellow stuff 
gets hold of a garden and it’s done for.” 


George sat down again. 


With a little rush of flirtatious laughter, Georgiana said, 
“Now don’t you go and fall in love with some girl!” 


“No.” Heswallowed. “Dora’s walking down with us.” 


“Oh.” There was obvious distress in Alice’s voice. 
“What for?” 


“Well, I’d rather like her to.” 

He saw their disappointment; they had wanted him 
all to themselves on that last walk. He felt a little 
irritated at their possessiveness. They refused his offer 
to help them clear the table; and while they were busy, 
he sneaked out into the front garden and stood beside 
his mother’s grave. The worn slab was almost lost in 
the riot of flowers that Papa had planted around it. As 
he looked up, there was Dora in the road, gazing at him 
with misty adoration. 

George opened the gate for her, his heart in his throat. 
“Come into the house. The girls will be ready soon.” 

For a fraction of a second, the three sisters stood in 
the parlor door, looking with anguish on George and 
Dora. Politely then, they exchanged good-mornings; 
and Alice went to fetch his grip, and Martha and Georgi- 
ana, their high straw hats which they wore on the backs 
of their heads. 

“George,” Dora said. 

“Yes?” 

“Nothing,” she answered hastily, as the girls returned. 
Alice had the grip and his umbrella. 

Dora sprang forward. “Oh, let me carry something!” 

Alice thrust the umbrella toward her. “Carry that.” 


George reached for the grip, but Alice shook her head. 
Martha and Georgiana each took one of his hands, Alice 
kept close to Martha, and they started out, down the 
pitched stones of the road, past the church. Dora walked 
behind, clutching the cloth umbrella, her tragic eyes 
fastened on George’s back. 

Martha loosened her hand and put her arm around him. 
“You won’t be seasick, will you, George?” 

“Of course not!” he said stoutly. 

They turned down the mountain. At the top of the 
path, where a crowd of indolent Negro women called 
goodbye, he tightened his mouth and glanced back at the 
village. “he red roofs were bright against the green and 
rocky slopes, brilliant under the sun that lifted over the 
eastern peaks of the crater. He avoided Dora’s gaze 
and set his face forward. The Negro men, graceful and 
tall in their rags, were climbing up from the shore with 
boxes and crates balanced on their heads, or were driving 
before them the small pannier-laden donkeys. As they 
passed the tamarind tree, George turned slightly back 
toward Dora, but Martha was watching him. He 
flushed and murmured, “The cactus is blossoming,” and 
cursed himself for his pain and his confusion. 

‘They reached the last turn, and the Baralt lay below, 
grey hulk on the blazing sea. From the beach arose a 
storm of voices; black men rushed into the surf to 
drag in or push off the tossed and laden boats; their 
cries were rhythmic and melodious. George and the girls 
covered the last descent. A Negro came up to him. 

“We is goin’ now, Master Carlin’. Ship, she leave in 
half ’n hour.” 


“All right.” 


He turned to his sisters. They lifted expectant faces, 
and he kissed them. Alice handed him his grip. He 
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turned then to Dora, who was waiting apart from the 
others. She pushed the umbrella toward him, her mouth 
working strangely. With the grip in one hand and the 
umbrella in the other, he gulped, “Goodbye, Dora.” 

“Goodbye, George.” Her voice was a croak. 

He stumbled across the stony shingle to the waiting 
boat. The Negroes grasped the gunwales and with 
straining muscles and a shout, pushed the boat out into 
the breakers. The cold salt water splashed him; George 
gasped and looked frantically around. His sisters stood 
weeping, their dull cheeks stained with an ugly flush, 
their noses red. Quite apart from them, drooped but 
gazing steadily at him, Dora stood on a low rock; her 
white face, rising above the black skins of the crowd, 
seemed to glow with a light that was not the sun. 

The men at the long oars pulled steadily and the 
boat plunged outward into the rough seas. George fixed 
his eyes on his shoes to keep from crying. Suddenly one 
of the oarsmen said, “They’re wavin’ at you, Master.” 

He turned and saw the four of them on the cliff at 
the first turn of the upward path. He snatched off his hat 
and waved it frantically. All of them waved back. The 
spray struck him again. He ground his teeth and stared 
intently at the wet floor of the boat. 


Communications 


SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 
Dilley, Tex. 

O the Editor: Father Guthrie’s communication on 

scholastic philosophy, published in THE ComMMon- 
WEAL of October 19, besides raising several interesting 
questions concerning the relation between theology and 
philosophy, expresses a conception of philosophy and of 
its subject-matter, that deserves further discussion and 
analysis. 

“Philosophy,”’ says Father Guthrie, “is essentially an- 
thropocentric; theology, theocentric. Philosophy deals with 
man; man as he is; man and all his experiences—whether 
these experiences are of his own internal world, whether 
those experiences come from “above,” or from the world 
about him. Revelation, then, should be handled from 
man’s standpoint, by man looking out, and not as it is 
handled in theology from the standpoint of God looking 
down. Such a view of philosophy is somewhat fuller 
and, I dare say, more wholesome than that ordinarily 
presented.” 

It would appear, from the above, that Father Guthrie 
has felt the charm of what popular historians of philoso- 
phy call “the modern temper.” Some fifty years ago 
it was the fashion to reduce all departments of philosophy 
and of science to branches of a single supreme descriptive 
science, namely, psychology. Following the inspiration 
of Locke and Hume, it was held that all knowledge is 
of the affections of the sense organs or of “ideas” in the 
human mind; hence the real subject-matter of natural 
philosophy was not, as most of us might imagine, things 
that exist by nature independently of human sense ex- 


perience or of human thinking, but it was held to be 
collections of “sense data” and systems of “ideas” in- 
separable from the processes and peculiarities of human 
ways of feeling and of conceiving. Whether our sense 
data or our ideas were significant of things in re of deter- 
minate character, could not, on this view, be known at 
all; for the object of human understanding was not, as 
Aristotle and Saint Thomas stated, that which is (ens), 
but rather it was the processes and forms of discursive 
thinking or of sensation and imagination. For this school 
of thought, the subject-matter of philosophy was, as 
Father Guthrie says that it is, confined to man and his 
experiences. 

Protagoras the sophist was also a forerunner of the 
point of view expressed by Father Guthrie, in his thesis 
that “Man is the measure of all things.’ Protagoras 
also held that we cannot experience things directly, but 
that our experience is of our experiences of things, i.e., we 
cannot understand things as they are, but only what things 
seem to be to us. From which point of view follows the 
doctrine that there is no distinction between science and 
opinion, and that a statement that is “true” from one 
point of view may be false from another, there being no 
objective criterion, and no universal principles, by which 
the truth or falsity of a statement can be measured, in- 
dependently of human opinion, by the per se nature of the 
things the statement is about. Where the doctrine of 
Protagoras is accepted, and the possibility of distinguishing 
between science and opinion rejected, the only measure 
of truth that remains, is that of “fulness,” ‘“wholesome- 
ness” or pragmatic “‘satisfactoriness.” It is by such a 
standard, apparently, that Father Guthrie judges philoso- 
phies; and, indeed, it is the only standard that is left, 
once the possibility of understanding the nature of things 
which are, in abstraction from the contingent circum- 
stances under which they come to be known, is denied. 


Whether Father Guthrie would carry the point of 
view which seems to underly his notion of the nature and 
subject-matter of philosophy, to its logical extreme as 
illustrated in the relativism of Protagoras, is not clear 
from what he has said. Whether, for example, he allows 
that there is a philosophy, or a mathematics, that is uni- 
versal because it is true, intelligible and demonstrable, as 
well as “So and so’s philosophy,” or ‘So and so’s mathe- 
matics,” is a point that is still obscure. But if there is 
a philosophy, or a mathematics, that is universal because 
it is true, intelligible and demonstrable, it would seem 
unreasonable for a person to care for any other philosophy 
or any other mathematics, since by the very fact that 
they are “other’’ and different from true philosophy and 
true mathematics, they must in some way be false. The 
only reasonable ground for distinguishing one statement 
of mathematics from another, or one system of philosophy 
from another, on any other criterion than that of their 
truth or falsity, would seem to be the assumption that 
there is, for human minds at least, no science of things 
as they are, but only a choice, guided in pragmatic fashion 
by the test of “fulness,” ‘“‘wholesomeness” or mere 
esthetic taste, between different sets of opinions whose 
character is not determined by what the opinions are 
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about, but by extraneous factors and circumstances mak- 
ing up the background of the people holding these opinions. 
Such, indeed, was the conception of philosophy prevalent 
in the decadent period of Greek philosophy, neatly illus- 
trated in Diogenes Laertius’s gossipy history of philoso- 
phers; it prevailed again in the Renaissance, when 
philosophy was said to be the occupation of compiling and 
comparing the opinions of the philosophers; it prevailed 
in the Reformation, when reason and logic were ascribed 
to the devil, and the distinction between natural and 
supernatural lost by a denial of any intrinsic being or 
goodness to nature. It prevails now, in the anti-intellectual 
philosophies, whether of mystic, pragmatic or nominalistic 
tendencies, which dominate the secular thought of our age. 


Though in a previous communication I criticized the 
neo-scholastics of this country for supporting Thomism 
as if it were a creed, instead of pursuing philosophic 
truth for its own sake and without apologetic motives, 
I am bound to say that this rather rigid and regimented 
Thomism, despite its insufficiencies, is far preferable to 
the anti-intellectualist point of view that seems to underlie 
Father Guthrie’s criticism of Aristotelian “natural reason.” 
At least, it cares for the distinction between science 
and opinion, between things as they are (nature) and 
things as they come to be apprehended by us (experience), 
and between metaphysics, which states the attributes of 
being gua being, and dialectic, which yields only a method 
for the comparison of opinions and for their generalization 
into a “fulness” in which all distinctions, including that 
between truth and falsity, are finally lost. 


I do not in the least imagine that Father Guthrie would 
place himself among the out and out anti-intellectualists 
and pragmatists whose conception of philosophy he seems 
to have taken over. But that this conception of what 
philosophy is, entails such an anti-intellectualism, should 
be evident as soon as it is subjected to analysis. 

Ernest A. Moopy. 


THE LETTER-BOX 


HE WORLD COURT is not yet dead, as witness 

letters which still arrive. The Reverend J. B. Cule- 
mans, of Moline, Ill., quotes Senator Bulow’s speech, 
which declared that something called “conscience,” which 
had not deserted him for sixty years, forbade his voting 
for the World Court resolution. Then says Father 
Culemans: “His vote was not dictated by a barrage of 
populistic telegrams. Several press men in the Senate 
wrote their papers that his, Senator Bulow’s, brief, clear, 
cogent speech really gave the final blow to the World 
Court.” Those who wish to believe this are free to do so. 
But for our part we cannot. It may be added here that 
THE COMMONWEAL did not advocate the World Court 
as a sine qua non; it merely expressed the view that oppo- 
sition to the kind of sentiment invoked in some quarters 
to defeat the World Court is an ethical sine qua non. 
Anne C. Killen, of Bellrose, N. Y., commenting on 
“Murder Will Shout,’ Mr. Williams’s article in our 
February 15 issue, believes that the world must under- 
stand original sin, the nature of the Blessed Virgin and 


the drift of all souls to Christ if modern paganism is 

to be successfully combated. ‘Catholic women should 

unite their efforts. . . . Mrs. Philip Brennan has the 

nucleus of such a movement in her ‘Lady’s Day.’ What 

a great service would be rendered by all participants to 

their country, their Church and their God!” Mr. John 

Sexton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., commenting on the spread of 

neo-paganism, feels that the “harmful influences” of 

materialism cannot be eradicated, but that believing 

Christians can live unaffected by them. But how? 

“Here,” he writes, “is the crux of the problem. What 

one gets out of religion is in direct proportion to what 

one brings to religion; and due to the weakening influ- 

ences of modern materialism, man is bringing less and 

less to religion. . . . This is where the Catholic preacher 

comes in, Let him make his sermons less general and 

vague. Let him take upon himself the task of presenting 
modern problems as they are, and then let him show his 
people how to react properly to them. Beautiful and 

sublime as the doctrines of the Mystical Body and the 
Divine Indwelling are, they will mean nothing to people 
unless they are internally disposed to receive them. ‘The 
problem is fundamentally one of adjustment.” Mary A. 
Grant, of Sparta, IIl., is struck by the lack of a coherent 
and impressive social philosophy among leading politicians. 
They say one thing today and another tomorrow, she 
believes. Miss Loretta Reilly, of Colonie, N. Y., pro- 
tests with her usual sprightliness that her remarks on the 
non-religious male were directed not at the antagonists of 
woman in the sacristy but at “Mr. Conway of Ohio’s” 
laud of the American male as “the holiest man in his- 
tory.” We apologize to Miss Reilly for not having 
known just what target she was shooting at. In our 
defense it might be urged that Miss Reilly is not a little 
like Wild Bill, in a literary sense, who could shoot five 
train robbers at five different points of the compass quite 
simultaneously. Katherine M. Godley, of Watertown, 
N. Y., opines that relatively too many complaints have 
been publicized concerning the lot of the business woman. 
She adds: “Very little we hear about the ladies who pre- 
ferred the ‘safe’ and ‘placid’ life of domesticity to the 
hazardous struggle of the professional arena. It seems 
to be the consensus that once a woman has secured that 
most desirable of possessions—a husband—all her troubles 
and woes are ended. She will now have a happiness beside 
which that of heaven itself pales into insignificance. May 
I, in my feeble way, point out how opinion is at variance 
with facts? From a recent newspaper article I learned 
that a bureau has been established in New York City, 
which does nothing but hunt up (or down) fugitive hus- 
bands. Thirty thousand of them, according to the records 
of the bureau, have in the past twenty years walked out 
leaving their lawful spouses and offspring to shift for 
themselves as best they can. Undoubtedly every city, 
town, village and hamlet not only in the United States 
but abroad has its quota of wandering husbands. (And 
perhaps it is only fair to say that many of them have good 
and sufficient reasons for wandering.)’’ ‘The appropriate 
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The Church.—The Most Reverend Pierre Gerlier, 
Bishop of Tarbes-et-Lourdes, has sent out 1,500 letters 
inviting all Catholic bishops and superior generals of 
religious orders in the world to attend the great triduum 
at Lourdes which will mark the close of the Jubilee of 
the Redemption. From 3 p. m. April 25 until 3 p. m. 
April 28, 140 Masses will be celebrated without interrup- 
tion in the Grotto. * * * The new “Handbook of Catholic 
Missions,”’ published, under the auspices of the Sacred 
College of the Propaganda at Rome, by the Missionary 
Union of the Clergy, discloses that in the last seventy- 
five years Catholics in Africa have increased from 50,000 
to almost 7,000,000. The Catholic Truth Society of 
India estimates that the Catholic population in India, 
Burma and Ceylon grew from 60,000 to 3,682,133 be- 
tween the years 1500 and 1931. * * * The passing of 
Bishop Nikolaus Bares of Berlin was widely mourned in 
Germany. The Holy Father said in a message of con- 
dolence that he was deeply moved by the sudden loss of 
this “truly faithful bishop who had fought a good battle 
in fortitude and love.” * * * According to a bill just 
passed in the state of Indiana, parochial schools in cities, 
towns and townships in which 51 percent of the regis- 
tered voters sign a petition in favor of such a plan, may 
obtain the use of free, state-adopted textbooks for their 
pupils, “The State Senate of Texas has voted unani- 
mously to hold an election the fourth Saturday in August 
to vote on the proposal to amend the State Constitution to 
furnish state-adopted textbooks free to sectarian schools. 
* * * The dedication of an imposing bronze statue of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus by the Most Reverend Manuel 
Irurita y Almandoz, Bishop of Barcelona, was attended 
by 14,000 persons who climbed the 1,647-foot mountain 
which dominates that great Spanish city to witness the 
ceremonies. * * * On the death of Bishop Peter M. 
Gendreau, Vicar Apostolic of Hanoi, Indo-China, the 
leader of the Buddhist bonzes of Tonkin joined the 
Christians in sprinkling holy water on the body and left 
with Bishop Chaize a card on which he had written, 


“T pray.’ 


The Nation.—After the Senate had been given time 
for its traditional privilege of polemics and the President, 
according to Washington correspondents who had known 
him in Albany, had “played possum” just to give the 
country an idea of how confused the debating would grow 
if he relinquished leadership, the machinery began to click 
in the Senate and the $4,800,000,000 relief bill emerged 
substantially as he had proposed. * * * The Black thirty- 
hour work week bill reached the Senate floor and was 
reported to be a challenge by the A. F. of L. “to extend 
NRA or go even further to provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed.” Senator Black said, “It is closely connected 
with NRA.” * * * Citing the 34-percent gain in trade 
in the last two years revealed by a poll of the Business 


Advisory and Planning Council, whose fifty-two members 
represent practically every phase of industry and trade, 
Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, protested against New York’s 
financiers infecting the rest of the nation with “the eco- 
nomic blues.” * * * An investigation of the administra- 
tion by Ohio state officials of federal relief funds was 
started with charges and counter-charges. * * * Man- 
hattan Island south of 23rd Street, the richest tax area in 
the world, reported that receipts from income taxes from 
March 1 to 18 were $54,957,487 this year, compared to 
$43,955,373 last year—an increase of approximately 
$11,000,000, or 25 percent. * * * The New York legis- 
lative committee investigating the practises of utility hold- 
ing companies revealed that the president of the Long 
Island Lighting Company and his associates paid them- 
selves a profit of $34,000,000 in one year on an invest- 
ment of $100,000,000 contributed by the public in the 
form of purchase of utility holding company securities, all 
but two issues of which are now paying no dividends. 


The Wide World.—The Cuban revolution was sup- 
pressed by the army, which made thousands of arrests and 
placed most of the country under martial law. It was 
announced that the government would seize the property 
of the labor unions. Arturo Gonzales, chief strike leader, 
was sentenced to life imprisonment. * * * On March 18, 
Belgium partially abandoned the gold standard, owing 
primarily to the fact that lack of confidence in the mone- 
tary outlook had seriously depleted bank reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange. It was asserted that France would 
take adequate steps to help the Belgians to stave off de- 
valuation. ‘The news from Brussels affected other cur- 
rencies, notably that of Luxembourg, and caused a flurry 
on the stock exchanges. * * * Renewed attacks on dissident 
Protestant pastors in various parts of Germany seemed 
to indicate that the government was determined to en- 
force submission to Reichsbischof Mueller in conformity 
with volkische principles. A large number of pastors, 
nearly a thousand, were placed under arrest. * * * The 
triumph of air transportation over the Pacific was fore- 
shadowed by the completion of a mail service to the 
Orient by Pan-American Airways. If all goes well, 
China can be reached from San Francisco in four days, 
stops being made at the Hawaiian Islands, Midway 
Island, Wilkes Island, Guam and the Philippines, all 
of which belong to the United States. * * * Part of the 
aftermath of the abortive Greek rebellion was the asser- 
tion, more or less officially made by the Greek govern- 
ment, that Italy had been instrumental in fomenting the 
uprising. The propaganda experts of Signor Mussolini’s 
government vigorously denied that there was so much as 
a shred of truth in these allegations, * * * Rumor— 
emanating from a more than usually trustworthy source— 
has it that Thérése of Konnersreuth was placed under 
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arrest for a number of days. That she has spoken in terms 
of disapproval concerning the Hitler régime is no secret. 


* %* * 


NRA.—Action on NRA is held up well behind the 
legislative log jam. “The Senate Finance Committee has 
been conducting hearings relating to it, but up to this 
writing those hearings have been distinctly dilatory. 
Mr. Clarence Darrow and General Johnson were prom- 
ised as dramatic witnesses for several days on which they 
did not show up. The important witnesses in the interim 
were Donald R. Richberg and S$. Clay Williams. In 
what Mr. Richberg hoped would be his last general state- 
ment on NRA during the present controversy, he said 
that of the 731 present codes, he did not have enough 
data on 251 to judge them, that 13 service codes should 
be eliminated, and that 286 others, including all those 
for industries with fewer than 10,000 employees, should 
disappear, either by consolidation into ‘‘master codes’’ or 
into a general, limited ‘small industries” code. He 
recommended that the federal government stop all com- 
pulsory action in relation to service trades. He said the 
administration believed a law could be drawn satisfactory 
to industry, labor and the consumer, and that “the prin- 
cipal source of NRA criticism has been directed at NRA’s 
efforts to put an end to destructive price-cutting which in 
the past has been monopoly’s most powerful weapon in 
its efforts to control or crush little business.” Mr. S$. Clay 
Williams, retiring chairman of the N.I.R.B., appeared 
regularly and answered innumerable senatorial questions. 
Many dealt with the extent to which Congress should go 
in declaring business clothed with public interest and so 
under its jurisdiction, and how broad a definition of inter- 
state commerce is wise in order to establish federal control. 
Mr. Williams appealed to a rule of reason in both these 
problems, and put forward no general principle. In 
answer to worries and suspicions expressed by senators he 
freely admitted that the code method is impossible if the 
anti-trust laws are enforced to their full. He also ad- 
mitted that concerns will be forced out of existence by 
codes, i.e., when they are unable to get by paying the 
minimum wages. “You cannot look after the interests 
of the worker and at the same time preserve the operator 
who depends on wage savings in order to gain a profit.” 
Meanwhile, advocates of the Wagner Disputes Bill want 
collective bargaining and employee organization clauses 
removed from dependence upon the general, code- 
providing, recovery laws, and embodied in a new manda- 
tory act. NRA is in vaguer condition than it has been 
since its inauguration. 


The Hitler Ultimatum.—On March 16 Chancellor 
Hitler announced that a “law for the creation of a de- 
fensive force” had been decreed, stipulating in particular: 
compulsory military service; a peace-time army of twelve 
corps and thirty-six divisions, or approximately 400,000 
men; and such additions to the naval and aircraft arma- 
ment as might be deemed necessary by the Ministry of 
Defense. All this was based on the assumption that Ger- 
many is entitled to equal status in the concert of nations, 


and that the former Allies themselves had undermined 
the Versailles Treaty by refusing to live up to it. 
Though various foreign chancelleries had been prepared 
for the German news by advance reports, all professed 
to receive it with “consternation.” France inaugurated a 
series of conversations with other powers, and it was at 
first assumed that a common front would be formed. 
But instead the British government sent a note to Berlin 
which, after calling attention to recent discussions of a 
concerted action to guarantee the peace of Europe by 
fixing new armament quotas to replace those underwritten 
at Versailles, went on to say: “But the attainment of a 
comprehensive agreement, which by common consent 
would take the place of treaty provisions, cannot be facili- 
tated by putting forward as a decision already arrived at, 
strengths for military effectives greatly exceeding any 
before suggested—strengths moreover which, if main- 
tained unaltered, must make more difficult, if not impos- 
sible, agreement with the other powers vitally concerned.” 
This diplomatic speech was interpreted as preparing the 
ground for Sir John Simon’s trip to Berlin. Elsewhere 
the effect of the Hitler declaration was to intensify mili- 
tary preparedness. Austria planned to introduce con- 
scription. In Switzerland, Rumania and_ elsewhere 
national defense became a major issue. The latest dis- 
patches indicated that some common action would be 
agreed upon by France, Great Britain and Italy. 


More about Mexico.—F ull publicity has been given 
by the N.C.W.C. News Service to the courageous letter 
addressed by Bishop Pascual Diaz to President Cardenas 
of Mexico. The Bishop, after stoutly reiterating that he 
had demonstrably been guilty of no offense against the 
law, recounted the manner in which his arrest had taken 
place. He was stopped by government agents in the 
“middle of a highway,” was detained in one of their auto- 
mobiles for five hours, and was then transported to jail 
in a truck. The imprisonment in a small, unfurnished 
cell lasted during the night. No food was provided. 
In the United States an American bishop—the Most Rev- 
erend James A. Griffin, of Springfield, Illinois—declared 
that the tide of evidence proving that ruthless persecution 
was rampant in Mexico obliged American Catholics to 
seek four objectives: the awakening of the interest of the 
people as a whole in the Mexican situation; the mar- 
shalling of public opinion to oppose, here and elsewhere, 
persecution on the grounds of race, creed or social status; 
the study of, and if possible concurrence with, the move- 
ment to secure authorization for an official investigation 
into the drift of events in Mexico; and the resolute assur- 
ance by American Catholics that they do not favor physi- 
cal intervention into the aftairs of a neighboring country. 
Referring to the growing hostility of many Americans to 
the program of the Mexican government, La Prensa of 
Mexico City deplored the fact that “the idea is diffused 
in the United States that we are, to use a familiar phrase, 
the catspaw for Russia.” Dispatches indicate that the 
National Revolutionary party membership itself is at 
loggerheads over the interpretation to be placed on 
“socialistic education.” 
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Mavericks.—In the well-disciplined House of Repre- 
sentatives, a group who do not accept Democratic or 
Republican rule have come together into a proto-bloc and 
enunciated a sixteen-point program for what they call 
“liberal and progressive legislation.” Attacks by majority 
spokesmen, labeling them “‘a hopeless minority” and “false 
gods and camp followers,” and by regular Republicans, 
led the ‘Mavericks’ (so called because one of their 
leaders is Representative Maverick of Texas and the 
name appealed to congressmen and the press) to coalesce 
sufficiently to announce the variegated platform. Mem- 
bers of the block still retain the right of independent 
action regardless of their collective aims. Seven Pro- 
gressives, three Farmer-Laborites, eight Republicans and 
sixteen Democrats conferred on the program, and thirty 
other Representatives were claimed as absent supporters. 
The first demand is for federal regulation of the credit 
system and congressional control of the issuance of money 
and the regulation of its value. The second condemns 
tax-exempt securities. Another advocates the refinancing 
of farm debts on a long-term basis at 11% percent; a re- 
volving fund to be created for that purpose by an expan- 
sion of the currency with proper control thereof. One 
point advocates guaranteeing to farmers the average cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit; another the limita- 
tion of the hours of labor in industry in order to employ 
the maximum number at a saving wage. Assurance for 
collective bargaining, and public works at a “‘decent stand- 
ard of living” wage, is demanded. Federal aid to educa- 
tion is proposed. The tenth demand is for government 
ownership of all natural resources and monopolies vested 
with public interest; the thirteenth, for reduction of in- 
terest on home loans, and the fourteenth, for federal social 
security provisions. The final recommendation is that 
the House rules of cloture be revised. 


Toward Maintaining Peace.—Mr. Charles Warren, 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States from 
1914 to 1918 and recipient of the 1923 Pulitzer History 
Prize for his work, ‘““The Supreme Court in United States 
History,” has an article in the current Yale Review, titled, 
“Prepare for Neutrality.” Such preparation, he finds, 
is as mecessary for a peacefully inclined nation as arma- 
ment preparations for war, unless everyone is forced to 
embrace the idea that every war must spread around the 
globe. Those many Americans who hope that we may 
contribute more to world peace by remaining out of any 
conflict which may be brewing in several areas where 
“interest groups” are at apparent loggerheads, should 
learn by American experience during the last war. ‘They 
must realize, Mr. Warren writes, “that the avoidance of 
war through the maintenance of neutrality will mean 
for us not only extensions of duties but also modifications, 
concessions and even sacrifices of neutral rights, and more 
concretely—a thing which will be even more irksome to 
some—the possible sacrifice of neutral commercial profits.” 
He adds, ‘“Today there is no agreement between nations 
upon the law which shall govern submarine attack upon 
neutral or other ships in another war, Nor is there any 
present agreement as to the bombing of such ships by 
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belligerent airplanes—a form of warfare quite probable 
in the future.” He describes interestingly how Great 
Britain modified international law pretty much at its 
pleasure, as Lord Birkenhead said, “in pursuance of the 
highest duty to obey the law of self-preservation.” Mr, 
Warren continues, ““We must not again wait until war 
comes and until belligerent interference with our com- 
merce actually occurs, and internal racial interests are 
aroused, and national pride inflamed. . . . Statesmen must 
be bankrupt indeed in common sense, sagacity, ability and 
vision, if such preparation for neutrality cannot be made.” 


Two Conventions.—Catholics in cap and gown will 
meet in several conventions during the spring months, 
One major event will be the National Catholic Alumni 
Federation gathering in Chicago, on April 25, 26 and 27. 
This occasion marks the tenth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the federation. In addition to a considerable 
number of set addresses, by Thomas F. Woodlock, Louis 
J. A. Mercier, Frank J. Sheed and others, the delegates 
will participate in discussion of a number of practical 
topics. Among these are listed: “Developing Catholic 
Leadership in Catholic Colleges’; “Developing Cath- 
olic Leadership among Catholic Alumni”; and “The 
Technique of Developing a Catholic Front.” The 
Palmer House will be the scene of these gatherings, in- 
formation concerning which can be secured from A. J. 
Schweitzer, 134 South La Salle Street, Chicago. * * * 
Attendance at the recently held convention of the Federa- 
tion of College Catholic Clubs, which was held in New 
York City, is said to have been unusually large. Dr. 
Henry Noble MacCracken, Dr. Ross J. Hoffman and 
the Reverend Selden P. Delany were the principal 
speakers. Inspired to put forward still greater effort, 
various groups associated with the federation are planning 
numerous events for the near future. 


St. Patrick’s Day, 1780.—Vhe compiling of a “Mor- 
ristown Chronology” by National Park Service historians 
has brought to light an order of General George Wash- 
ington with interesting data on the celebration of St. 
Patrick’s Day 155 years ago. To restore the spirits of 
his men, who had encamped about Morristown, New 
Jersey, during the severe winter of 1779-1780, Washing- 
ton issued the following order: “The General congratu- 
lates the Army on the very interesting proceedings of the 
Parliament of Ireland and of the inhabitants of that coun- 
try which have been lately communicated, not only as 
they appear calculated to remove those heavy and tyran- 
nical oppressions on their trade, but to restore to a brave 
and generous people their ancient rights and freedom, and 
by their operation to promote the cause of America; 
desirous of impressing upon the minds of the Army trans- 
actions so important in their nature, the General directs 
that all fatigue and Working Parties cease for To-Mor- 
row, the seventeenth, a day held in particular regard by 
the people of that Nation. At the same time he orders this 
as a mark of pleasure he feels on the occasion, he per- 
suades himself that the celebration of the day will not be 
attended with the least rioting or disorder. The officers 
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to be at their quarters in camp and the troops of each 
state and line are to keep in their own encampments.” 
Historical accounts say that the men “enjoyed themselves 
in innocent mirth and pastime but conducted them- 
selves with the greatest sobriety and good order.” 


* * * 


Catholic Workers.—The practical Catholic workers 
of the Catholic Worker who, like the first Christians of 
pagan Rome, are unimpeachable in the directness and 
simplicity of their living of Catholic principles as well as 
their publishing of them, have moved to a new home, 
taking their House of Hospitality with them, and have 
begun publication of two-penny pamphlets. They now 
have a whole, if small and old, house at 144 Charles 
Street in New York and their indigent clients can bunk 
in the upper floors while the paper and pamphlets are 
published on the first floor and in the basement. A 
scrubbing-bee was held the day before moving in, and 
that cleanliness which our Puritan friends have valued 
even more than morality among the transcendental things 
was like a mystic’s immediate approach to God achieved 
at least temporarily. The first pamphlet is a winnowing 
from the Catholic Worker since its first publication in 
May, 1933: chiefly “reprints of editorials in the paper 
which more or less outline our policy, and of selections 
from the work of Peter Maurin, whose idea it was to 
start a Catholic labor paper which would bring to the 
man in the street the message of the Catholic Church, 
not in academic language but in journalese style.” On 
the cover is a device with a symbol for Christ and the 
peace of Christ at the center surrounded by the motto, 
“Union of all men through Love in the Mystical Body 
of Christ.’’ Surrounding this white core of Christian 
unity is the outer darkness split by lightning flashes and, 
helter-skelter, the words, “Injustice, hate, disunion, race 
hatred, prejudice, nationalism, war, greed, selfishness, 
class war.” Among other highly specific items in the 
pamphlet is a brief description of the farming commune 
on Staten Island which the Catholic Worker will conduct 
this summer both as a hedge university and a laboratory 
in Christian subsistence homesteading. 


China in Four Days.—TVhe length of a trip from Cali- 
fornia to Canton, China, will be reduced this summer 
from three weeks to four days. Pan-American Airways 
will establish a regular passenger service from San Diego 
and San Francisco in “Clipper Ships,” or four-engined 
flying boats with a cruising speed of at least 150 miles per 
hour and every possible passenger comfort. ‘These giant 
planes, which for months have been undergoing tests over 
the stormy Caribbean, will carry from twelve to twenty 
passengers. The first and longest hop westward is to 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 2,400 miles from San Francisco and 
2,600 miles from San Diego. ‘The next five stations are: 
Midway Island, 1,380 miles; Wilkes Island, 1,248; 
Guam, 1,450; Manila, 1,500; and Canton, 700—a jour- 
ney of 8,500 miles in all. The planes will be equipped 
with 1,800-mile-range radio direction finders which tell 
the pilot that he is headed straight for his radio station ob- 


jective as long as the needle indicator on the dashboard 
remains perpendicular. A technical committee headed by 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh has aided the aircraft 
manufacturers to construct a flying boat which has a 
range of over 3,000 miles when loaded. Now that per- 
mission has been secured from Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson, construction of the necessary landing stations 
will begin in April. The Pan-American Airways have 
chartered the North Haven, a 15,000-ton vessel, to carry 
the construction crew of seventy-four and airport staffs of 
forty-four. The bases are to be completed within ninety 
days, thanks to pre-fabricated buildings and the general 
thoroughness of preparations. As far as is known, Wilkes 
Island has never before been inhabited. The staff at each 
of these bases will be supplied with a great store of miscel- 
laneous material including a wide variety of seeds, books 
and games. Japanese naval authorities contend that these 
airports in the neighborhood of her mandated islands 
could easily be transformed into naval bases in case of 
war, but the Foreign Office has taken no formal action. 


Wages or Dividends?—Three weeks ago the NRA 
Research and Planning Division reported that in Decem- 
ber, 1934, dividend and interest payments had advanced 
50 percent over their 1926 figure although wages had 
dropped 40 percent and production over 30 percent below 
1926. This statement was received calmly enough and 
generally accepted. It was cited in John T. Flynn’s re- 
covery articles for the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
Sleuths were not inactive in the meantime, however. 
The New York Sun of March 13 finally came out with 
a scathing editorial which argued that these conclusions 
were flatly contradicted by the official statistics of the 
Department of Internal Revenue. The Sun _ reported 
that the NRA committee had obtained these figures from 
a New York investors’ service which in turn had gleaned 
them from the New York Journal of Commerce. This 
latter periodical hastened to excoriate “the crude and in- 
excusable way in which the Recovery Administration 
diverted statistics, prepared for one special purpose and 
subject to limitations that have been constantly empha- 
sized, to an entirely different use.” Armed with this edi- 
torial the New York Herald Tribune on March 16 
leapt in to administer the coup de grace to this travesty of 
research. Instead of 150 percent, dividend and interest 
payments for the year 1934 were only 83 percent of their 
1926 total, and this result of “a little simple interpolating 
for the years 1933 and 1934” (published Internal Rev- 
enue statistics go no farther than 1932) must be further 
reduced, in the Herald Tribune's opinion, for “after 
allowing for interest and dividend payments made out of 
surplus, the current return on capital in 1934 was prob- 
ably well under the 60 percent of 1926 figures to which 
salaries and wages fell in that year.” Yet compared with 
the year before 1934 income tax collections show a de- 
crease in the number of persons with incomes of less than 
$25,000 and their total income, while individuals with 
incomes of over $25,000 and their total income increased. 
Reported incomes of over $1,000,000 (92 percent from 
dividends in 1932) rose from 20 to 46 during 1934. 
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The Play 


By GRENVILLE VERNON 


The American Ballet 

ERHAPS this organization might more truthfully 

be denominated the Russian-American ballet, inas- 
much as its artistic director is George Balanchine and 
its informing spirit very much that of the various Russian 
ballets which have paid visits to these shores. It is, how- 
ever, American in the nationality of many of the dancers 
and in the fact that they have all been trained in various 
dancing academies in New York. Moreover, George 
Antheil has written music for it, and one of the ballets, 
“Alma Mater,” is distinctly American in mood. I un- 
fortunately did not see this ballet, and the three which 
I did see, “Serenade,” “Dreams” and ‘‘Reminiscence,” 
despite the fact that George Antheil wrote the music for 
the second, were distinctly European in spirit and in the 
technique of the dancing. So by me at least the American 
Ballet will have to be judged, not as an American 
organization, but as the latest of those companies 
stemming from the Imperial Russian Ballet and Serge 
Diaghileff. 

It is evident that Mr. Balanchine has gathered about 
him a very able group of young dancers, and has chosen, in 
Sandor Harmati, a capable orchestra conducter. One of 
the dancers indeed, Paul Haakon, appears to be more 
than merely able. Mr, Haakon is a young man who pos- 
sesses fire, vitality and imagination. Moreover he has a 
masculine quality which is not always evident in male 
dancers. Especially fine was his dancing with a hoop in 
“Reminiscence.” He is at present the one really out- 
standing figure in the organization. Of the women, 
Leyda Anchutina possesses charm and technical facility, 
Katherine Mullowny and Giselle have real character 
sense, and a number of the other dancers are already 
‘capable artists. Moreover the corps de ballet dances with 
spirit, and each ballet is animated, not only by artistic 
direction, but by enthusiasm in its execution. And, best 
of all, the dancers have youth and good looks. 

There is no reason to doubt that all this will in a few 
seasons make the American Ballet an organization which 
will mean much in the world of the dance. (At the 


Adelphi Theatre.) 


Ruggles of Red Gap 


S ALL know who have read Harry Leon Wilson’s 

novel, Ruggles of Red Gap was an English butler 
who under the influences of the great open spaces of the 
West became a man. It is an old formula, and when 
carried out with humor and action is always successful, 
and Mr. Wilson’s novel having abundance of humor and 
action was one of the most successful of the species. Of 
course these stories are rarely to be taken seriously, and 
yet the serious belief of so many millions of Americans, 
that we are the salt of the earth and that bad manners 
and scorn of tradition are a sign of our virility, is largely 


responsible for their success. “Ruggles of Red Gap” 
puts it on pretty heavily, especially in the screen version, 
even though the English lord is made a human being, 
but effete New England is handed it in the figure of 
Charles Belknap-Jackson, and the manners, customs and 
ideals of the West are enthusiastically lauded. And the 
audiences of this year 1935 laugh as heartily and approve 
of the sentiments expressed as did those who read the 
novel nearly a quarter of a century ago. And why not? 
If it is hokum, it is harmless and amusing hokum, and if 
even no such West or such Westerners ever really existed, 
they ought to have! 


The cast which Paramount has assembled to bring the 
story into screen life is an admirable one. Ruggles him- 
self is played by Charles Laughton, whom we have been 
used to seeing in sinister parts, but who as the English 
butler proves himself a true comedian, as much by his 
restraint and innate dignity as by the laughs he produces. 
Mr. Laughton plays Ruggles “straight,” with the result 
that he makes one nearly believe in his reality, and at one 
moment, the one when he recites Lincoln’s ‘Gettysburg’ 
Address” in the Western bar, he lifts the play and the 
character to something which comes near to poetic drama. 
It is indeed a pity that Mr. Laughton seems to have for- 
saken the legitimate stage, for his is a talent which could 
do fine and imaginative things. Another admirable artist 
is Charles Ruggles, who shows in his playing of Egbert 
Floud that he can be other things than a wide-eyed inno- 
cent who gets into pickles. Here he is the loud-mouthed 
Westerner of legend, the Westerner with the heart of 
gold and the flowing mustache. And I never remember 
seeing a more effective or more amusing specimen of 
the tribe. 

Mrs. Judson is impersonated by the inimitable Zasu 
Pitts, who foregoes some of her exaggerated mannerisms 
and is none the less funny in doing so. Mary Boland is 
Mrs. Effie Floud, and as vulgarly amusing as Mary 
Boland always is. It seems odd to think that once she 
was leading lady for John Drew and appeared in society 
comedy—which is only another proof that a true actress 
does not need to be typed. Roland Young is the Earl of 
Burnstead, and gives one of those neat and definitely 
etched delineations which have made him so popular both 
on the stage and the screen. And excellent character 
studies are furnished by Maude Eburne as Ma Pettingill 
and James Burke as Jeff ‘Tuttle. The production by 
Arthur Hornblow, jr., is effective and colorful. 


It would be too much to say that “Ruggles of Red 
Gap” is artistically one of the treats of the season, but 
it is one of the productions that will prove to be a source 
of the greatest amount of innocent merriment. It can 
oftend no one morally, and it offers the emotional cathartic 
of laughter—and surely that is a combination needed 
today. (At the Paramount Theatre.) 
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Books 


Recent Essays 


RS. GEROULD has recently pleaded for a revival 

of the personal essay. Perhaps it would be desir- 
able. But essays in any form are valuable, when good: 
and a few of what seem the better sort are grouped here. 
Perhaps as meet a place to begin as any is Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s Poet as Citizen and Other Papers” 
(Macmillan. $2.50). It has gradually become apparent 
that the critical tradition in English literature is by no 
means so devoid of virtue in comparison with the French 
as Matthew Arnold once supposed. In times when people 
felt that culture ought to and could have a set of ‘“‘dog- 
mas” all its own, the ontological approach to creative 
writing which is so characteristic of the English mentality 
seemed a mere dowdy refusal to obey the laws of progress. 
Today we are by no means so sure of all this. Of all the 
French critics, only three retain universal significance 
Sainte-Beuve, Bruneti¢re and Bourget. Great as these 
are, they were doubtless influenced more by English cul- 
ture than English culture was influenced by them. And 
what is there in France to compare with the achievement 
in “creative criticism’ of Ben Jonson and Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and Dryden, Robert Bridges and Lascelles 
Abercrombie? All of which is a prelude to the remark 
that, for urbanity of temper and breadth of scholarship, 
Sir Arthur ranks high among the best. He is, of course, 
definitely of the Saintsbury school, but possibly less omniv- 
orous and more exacting. The present volume is notable 
particularly for its papers on what might be termed “gen- 
eral critical policy.” T'wo sections entitled “The Poet as 
Citizen” and “First Aid in Criticizing” form a short 
treatise on the aims and methods of criticism which would 
do young students a lot more good than a whole batch of 
abstruse treatises on esthetic theory, written by persons 
whose chief business in life is to refute each other. ‘The 
volume is padded with reprinted addresses on Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Barnes and others. Some interest attaches to 
what the author terms the “crazy” but not untenable 
suggestion that the Fool in “Lear” was Cordelia in 


disguise. 

Few men have made a more solid intellectual contri- 
bution to American university education than ex-President 
A. Lawrence Lowell. It is therefore gratifying to note 
that the recently published volume of his educational 
addresses and essays has been given a cordial welcome. 
“At War with Academic Traditions in America”’ subjects 
the elective principle to judicious criticism, proves that the 
strength of the graduate school must repose on the selec- 
tion by the undergraduate process of suitable candidates 
for scholarly activity, and defines the meaning of academic 
criticism. Dr. Lowell is particularly interested, however, 
in the fact that the competition which ought to accom- 
pany academic effort is missing largely because American 
society lays no value on the student’s success. The topic 
recurs again and again, leading one to surmise that for 
the author—as, incidentally, for the present reviewer— 
it is the most important single point to which educators 
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NEXT “WEEK 


A.B.C. OF RELIEF by A Relief Ad- 
ministrator, tells the hard facts of trying 
to do a bitter and hard job ground between 
the upper millstone of criticism of those 
who look upon relief as pampering the un- 
employed and the lower millstone of those 
who feel that the relief is inadequate. 
Practically everyone has his or her pet 
ideas on the subject, whether or not he or 
she has any practical connection with the 
giving or receiving of relief. Here is in- 
formation from headquarters in one of the 
largest communities in the country where 
suffering, discontent and dynamitic condi- 
tions are presumably typical. . . . ON 
PLANNING A LIFE, by Maurice S. 
Sheedy, tells of the experience of a voca- 
tional guider to young men about to emerge 
from college and teckle the business of 
winning a living in these parlous times. 
Excerpts are given from a variety of stu- 
dent papers on the young men’s attitude 
toward their careers. The writer concludes 
from the evidence he gives and his years 
of experience, “Perhaps our colleges can 
best expedite advance in human progress 
by reckoning as successful, not only those 
alumni who have won a great share of 
worldly goods, but also those who have 
learned to live most happily. In that proc- 
ess of happy living, the Christian vision 
which links the humblest task to the works 
of mercy, is the real key to success.” ... 
THE GOSPEL OF THE ADVER- 
TISER, by Edward Podolsky, who is an 
M. D., exposes to the pitiless light of truth 
claims made in advertising for various 
makes of toothpaste, antiseptic, cigarettes 
and soaps. This is another sign post along 
a road to improvement in national ethics 
and therefore of life which has been 
crowded of late with sign posts; but it does 
well to reiterate the facts once in a while 
or their significance will be allowed to fall 
into desuetude and the crowds wander off 
the road and begin, like Nabuchodonosor, 
to eat grass again.... A FRONTIER OF 
FAITH, by Michael Williams, tells graph- 
ically of a modern pioneer of faith and 
morals among strange aborigines of that 
part of the country described, for instance, 
in “Appointment in Samarra” and “The 
Doctor’s Son” and by many people con- 
sidered “typically American.” 


must direct their attention. ‘These are solidly, lucidly 
written papers (Harvard University Press. $4.00). 

In northern climes, gardening is an affair of months. 
You can’t weed out the onions or cultivate the delphin- 
ium when Boreas et al. are in control. Therefore Rich- 
ardson Wright has decided that flower-beds are after all 
things of the mind—that one can lawfully indulge in “The 
Winter Diversions of a Gardener” (J. B. Lippincott. 
$2.50). The book is an extraordinarily learned as well 
as genuinely diverting trip through various provinces 
where literature and gardening reign jointly. Perhaps 
the chapter on “summer-houses” is even a bit ribald, 
though mildly so. At any rate, Mr. Wright duly com- 
pensates for it with what is a veritable monograph on 
the “Parson with a Hoe,” an essay which will abide as an 
indispensable addendum to the history of the clergy. Any- 
body who likes Dean Hole or Alexander Smith will 
rejoice to find, in Mr. Wright, their full-fledged American 
peer. As for the ladies, they are sure to find diversion in 
the chapter devoted to their flower-painting ancestors. 

Of Francis Stuart, more anon. He has compressed a 
number of autobiographical essays into “Things to Live 
For,” which might be described correctly as the mirror 
of an irrepressible and restless mind. For many a reader 
the principal source of charm will be the evocation of 
horse-racing not merely as a spectacle but also as a hobby 
—as that which can leave a man breathless and hatless. 
Mr. Stuart is still at the stage which Baudelaire had 
reached when he wrote that one ought always to be drunk. 
But he has really immense possibilities, concerning which 
we shall try to say something later (Macmillan. $2.50). 

In the old days we used to imagine what things would 
be like “if I were king.” ‘Today it is “If I Were Dicta- 
tor,” as the title of Julian Huxley’s book reads. It is 
intelligent in the sense that it divines the solid verity 
behind most recent attempts at Fascist and Communist 
régimes—the need for social engineering, and the impos- 
sibility of getting this engineering done under a downpour 
of popular clamor. Being English, Professor Huxley is 
a little appalled at certain appendages to dictatorship, but 
finds a convenient fire-screen behind which to give them 
a theoretical hiding-place. The argument for a “religion 
of science” to take the place of the “religion of God” is a 
trifle banal. We can use science just as well if the scien- 
tist will mind his own bu: » ~s; and despite the imper- 
fections of the human race, it does not seem possible that 
many would get much fun out of a religion in favor of 
which as little can be said as Professor Huxley can say for 
his. His “theology” sounds awfully like a footnote 
appended to a catalog of the treasures in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (Harper. $2.00). 

I have greatly enjoyed reading Elliott Merrick’s “From 
This Hill Look Down,” which is worth more than a big 
pile of radio speeches as a commentary on what’s the 
matter with our world. The author lost his city job, 
and thereupon retired to a little rented farm in Vermont. 
If the change was everything he says, it must have been 
as exhilarating—almost—as the rediscovery of youth. 
Mr. Merrick writes in an imaginative but frugal way, 
half as if he were a spectator of his own self. The hard 
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routine of Vermont life and the equally hard crust that 
sometimes forms over Vermonters have no terror for one 
who sees peace and independence behind them. Of course 
such a book reposes fundamentally upon a state of mind 
to which not everyone can aspire; but its detail is 
shrewdly, delightfully realistic (Brattleboro, Vermont: 
Stephen Daye Press. $3.00). 

The late Charles $. Brooks was an interesting, effective 
and sometimes prolific writer, whose devotion to gentle- 
ness probably kept him out of the major headlines. “A 
Western Wind,” not quite finished, was the last thing he 
wrote (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00). It is a pleasant little 
book, temperate and modest, about the California coast, 
with the emphasis on Carmel and Santa Barbara. 
Brooks liked Carmel Beach, that still unspoiled mile of 
sand and water, particularly well. ‘There is a refreshing 
absence of gossip, a capacity for enjoyment, a not too 
strongly emphasized scepticism. But one might well wish 
that some things emerged more definitely from the pre- 
vailing haze. 

“Opinions; Literary and Otherwise,” by Henry W. 
Taft, is a mild little book which is sometimes canny and 
incisive. Discussing the reigning flare for publicity, for 
example, Mr. Taft remarks: “Some members of my own 
profession consider that as citizens they have the inalien- 
able right to express themselves on any question at any 
time, without any qualms as to their responsibility to the 
public.” How true! But, as the author’s appended re 
mark has it, all this is really “a matter of taste.” Doubt- 
less his volume has for its chief purpose the inculcation of 
good taste in many sides of life. It seems to me that its 
best section is that devoted to observations on old age. 
Though life really doesn’t begin at forty, it certainly 
doesn’t stop there either (Macmillan. $2.00). 

Grorce N, SHUSTER. 


Missions of Spanish Florida 


The Romance of the Floridas, by Michael Kenny, S.J. 

Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. $3.75. 

ATHER KENNY’S history is a romance of spiritual 

bravery. It tells “the heroic story of the Church’s 
primal entry and successive administrations in the Flor- 
idas . . . commencing in 1512 with the first explorations 
and discoveries, and ending in 1574 at the close of the 
cooperative and coincident activities of Menéndez and the 
Jesuits in the first settled civil and religious establish- 
ments upon our soil.” ‘The text, overreaching this 
promise of the preface, extends the vigorous narrative to 
1934. Paragraphs from a sermon of the author infuse 
the book’s last pages with eloquence. 

While the first part dramatically relates the finding of 
Florida by Ponce de Leén and upsets the tradition of his 
search for the fountain of youth, the romance of the other 
early explorers is less emphatically presented than the his- 
tory of the Dominican missionaries and martyrs. 

The second part is, in truth, “compelling reason for 
the volume.” Here is the romance of failure. The little 
missionary band of Jesuits who labored devotedly in Span- 
ish Florida, which included Georgia, the Carolinas and 


Just Published 
Fifteen Essays and Addresses by 


RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


under the title 


Convictions and Controversies 


CONTENTS: The Oxford Movement and Pub- 
lic Worship, The New Middle Ages, Beyond 
the Nemesis, Ordeal by Beauty, White Magic, 
Radio City—and After, Recovery or Regenera- 
tion, The Educational Value of Beauty, The 
Last of the Squires, The Mystery of Sakkarah, 
Fulfillment, Challengers of Democracy, Post 
Cesarem Quid, Why We Do Not Behave Like 
Human Beings, Christian Unity. 

This twentieth volume by Dr. Cram serves to 
make clear his position with respect to religion, 
art and architecture, democracy and civiliza- 
tion—subjects upon which he writes with dis- 
tinction and authority that have long been rec- 


ognized. 
$2.50 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer Street Boston 


@ What is happening @ 
fo the Church in Mexico? 


BLOOD-DRENCHED 
ALTARS 


By Francis Clement Kelley 


Read this book and be informed of the facts in- 
volved in the religious persecution now being waged 
in Mexico. It is an extraordinarily keen, forceful, 
and honest study of the relation of Church and State 
in Mexico, from the beginning of her history until 
the present time. It succeeds in painting a con- 
vincing picture of why Mexico’s history is be- 
smirched with the blood of revolution and counter- 
revolution, where we must lay the responsibility for 
the political turmoil now prevailing, and what are 
the FACTS involved in the war against the Church 
as it is being carried on today. Fully documented. 
Ready April 10th. 0 


Bruce-Milwaukee: Please send me your 1935 catalog of 
Catholic books. 
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the World. 


medium weight, easy to turn. 


and workmanship. 


by check mark: 


() Half Leather binding. 


Green Cloth binding. . 
Brown Cloth binding 


Evenly printed on high grade 


line phote engravings. 12 full 
There are 4 handsome bindings of the best materials 


It is the Catholic’s ready answer — accurate, clear, 
brief—to a thousand questions that come up in con- 
versation with Catholics or non-Cathelics, or in the 
course of one’s reading.—Ave Maria. 


The New 


Catholic Dictionary 


Compiled and Edited Under the Direction of 
THE EDITORS OF THE CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Splendidly comprehensive.—A merica, New York. 


Examine a copy and you will trade half your li- 
brary for it—Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 


It will be used diligently for the work of the 
library of Congress.—E. C. Richardson, Li- 


The definitions are concise and clear and usually 
pronunciation is indicated.— New York 


No better single volume to place in libraries, 
newspaper offices and other fountains of pub- 
lic opinion.—The Commonweal. 


Protestants will find here a rich store of valu- 
able material—The Missionary Review of 


Must be credited with exceptional impartiality 
and accuracy.—Presbyterian Advance. 


1100 pages 8250 subjects 12 maps 
64 half-tone illustrations 


646 text 


er, clear white color, 


rofusely illustrated with 


{} Full Cardinal Red Morocco........... 


Buckram binding (Blue)............. 


-page maps in two colors. 


The backbone of each volume selling for $10.00 or more 
is stamped in gold leaf with beautiful ornamental design 
and lettering. The cover is embossed with a represen- 
tation of the facade of St. Peter’s in Rome. 


Now available, a popular edition at $5.00. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
141 East 29th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of the dictionary as indicated 


Virginia, is followed with affectionate and fraternal 
interest through the few years from 1567, the date of the 
first arrivals, to 1572 when “with the death of Saint 
Francis [Borgia] died the first Jesuit mission to the 
Floridas.”” Pedro Menéndez de Avilés dominates the civil 
scenes. The Jesuit martyrs, Fathers Pedro Martinez, 
Baptista de Segura and Luis de Quiréds, are the heroes. 
To round out his story Father Kenny traces in full detail 
the careers of the survivors and adds a chapter on “Other 
Jesuits in Spanish Florida,” before relating the second 
failure of the order to establish missions among the Flor- 
ida Indians in 1743. The last chapter, “1574-1934: The 
Sequel and Conclusion,” paints a fine miniature of the 
Franciscans, “the first order to succeed in old Florida.” 

That this “Romance” was written primarily for the 
average reader, may explain the inadequate references and 
footnotes. It seems unfortunate that the author, writing 
for the Catholic “Science and Culture Series,” did not 
consider more circumspectly the attitude of serious 
Catholic students toward documentary evidence. But 
there is no clue to writer or book for many repetitions 
in the text of “op. cit.” and page and volume ref- 
erence are omitted to numerous important citations. 
To ascribe a book to one publisher in the bibliography, to 
another in the context, or to have varying dates of publi- 
cation affixed to works of an author like Shea may be slips 
of proofreading. Quotations are frequently inaccurate. 
The assertion that “Brother Baez has . . . the distinction 
of being the first to reduce to written . . . form a native 
language of North America”’ is shattered by the author’s 
mention of earlier works of several Dominicans. <A sec- 
ond printing may alter the oddities of the bibliography 
and index. 

Accuracy in detail would have made this book definitive. 
The narrative has color and dramatic power. ‘There is 
new material of consequence and many of the conclusions 
are striking. To the telling of his “Romance” Father 
Kenny brings a dexterous style and a zealous enthusiasm. 

DANIEL S. RANKIN. 


Reckless Courage 


The Search for the Northwest Passage, by Nellis M. 
Crouse. New York: Columbia University Press. $4.00. 


T IS a brave story Nellis Crouse has to tell, this epic 

of the Arctic seas, and he tells it clearly and well. 

To discover a waterway, north of the American con- 
tinent, through which the argosies of Europe might sail to 
China, the fabulously rich Cathay, was a dream that long 
enthralled men’s minds. The attempt to realize this 
dream involved a struggle with nature in her most in- 
violable fastnesses. An excellent map, based on British 
Admiralty charts, enables Mr. Crouse’s readers to follow 
each move of those hardy adventurers who, for three cen- 
turies, played their part on a stage, the backdrop of which 
was an unbelievably fantastic realm of circumpolar ice. 

John Cabot may be called the father of the long line of 
gallant men—English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, adventurers 
all—who, unterrified by hunger and privation, indomitable 
even in defeat, flung themselves with reckless courage 
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against the icy barriers of the North. Able navigators 
followed Cabot: Henry Hudson, Davis, Baffin and a host 
of others. Finally, in 1742, what may be called the 
first phase of the search for the Northwest Passage ended, 
when Arthur Dobbs, an Irish engineer, sent a fruitless 
expedition to the Wager River. By this time the northern 
route was universally recognized as too difficult for ship- 
ping. Henceforth, the Northwest Passage became a goal 
of scientific, not commercial, achievement. 

Scoresby’s discovery of the disappearance of the Green- 
land ice barrier in 1817 led to the dispatch of the: Ross 
and Buchan expeditions in 1818, followed by that of 
Parry, one of the greatest of Arctic navigators, a year 
later. Parry’s journeys by sea are interwoven with the 
land expeditions of Franklin, who, at first, sought the 
Northwest Passage by following the Arctic shores of the 
American continent. 

In 1845, Franklin set sail with the Erebus and the 
Terror. A whaler reported him in Melville Bay in July, 
1846. Thereafter there was silence. ‘The grim, grey 
veil of the Arctic shrouded Franklin and his fate from 
sight until McClintock lifted it in 1858, and disclosed a 
tale of such heroism as the world has seldom known; dis- 
closed, too, that Franklin, before McClure’s discovery of 
a passage in 1853, had discovered a larger and more 
navigable means of access to the Pacific. It was Frank- 
lin’s route that Amundsen followed in 1905, when, in a 
power-boat, he journeyed westward to Nome, Alaska. 

Mr. Crouse has given us a volume of impartial excel- 


lence, good reading for a winter’s night—or any night! 
£ £ y mg 
Witt Hotioway. 


Through Gotham 


New York Walk Book, by Raymond H. Torrey, Frank 
Place, Robert L. Dickinson. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. $2.50. 

AD NOT civilization encroached so uncomfortably 

on the land lying a few minutes out of New York 
City, had not that black strip of asphalt beguiled a 
hundred Sunday motorists where one week-end tramp 
leisurely strolled a decade ago, this new and revised 
edition of an invaluable work would not have been so 
greatly necesary. 

Actually the “New York Walk Book” is a detailed 
volume of directions for the man or woman who still 
enjoys a good long walk. Besides adequately covering 
an area contained in a circle drawn with a hundred mile 
radius from Greater New York, the authors have also 
included a considerable number of maps, historical data 
and even a smattering of geological history. 

A great many of the nation’s physical ills are blamed 
upon the neglect of pedestrianism, and the enthusiastic 
walker would take up the cudgels against the highway 
engineers who have appropriated his past roads and paths. 
What remains to the walker has been painstakingly 
recorded in Messrs. Place and Torrey’s labor of love, and 
has furthermore been sketched in a hundred, simple, 
stimulating pen sketches by R. L. Dickinson. 

JoHN J. HonicMANN. 


ARE YOU AN OPTIMIST? 


“Am optimist,” the old Liberty Loan exhorter declared, 
“is a mam who does not care what happens, so long as it 
does not happen to him!” It was this falee spirit of op- 
timism which made the selfish cynics of the pagan world 
so indifferent to the sufferings of everyone not their own. 


Christianity makes us all brothers and sisters. But one 
of the purest manifestations of Christian compassion is to 
help the sufferers of our own and of other lands, to aid 
them because they are the needy members of Christ. 


It is this opportunity which is offered you by the Cath- 
olic Medical Mission Board, which is in touch with thou- 
sands of missionaries and knows what to send them and 
when to send it. 


We offer you many ways to cooperate. Our annual 
membership is $1.00 per year, or whatever more you can 
offer. As a certificate of membership we send you this 
year our new Blue Cross pin, and a year’s subscription 
to Medical Mission News (for which fifty cents of the 
membership fee is sent). We shall be glad to have you 
help organize Blue Cross Circles to work for medical 
missions. For $30 we shall send a medical kit of nearly 
ten times that value to a missionary. 


Write to the Reverend Edward F. Garesche, S.J., 8 and 
10 West 17th St., New York, N. Y., and ask for further 
information, and for the Medical Mission Manual, which 
gives illustrations and instructions. 
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Cellege of Netre Dame of Maryland 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimere, Md. 
A Osatholic Institution fer the er Education ef Women 
Affiliated with the Catholic Eadie of America 
istered by University of the State of New York and the 


Maryland State Beard of Education. Accredited by the tien 
ef Colleges and Secondary Schools eof the Middle States and 
Maryland. Edueation. Courses 


leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. Address Registrar. 
NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Resident and Day Pupils Address Secretary 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
the Retigtons of the Goclety of the Holy Calle Jesus. 
College Cathelic Women. Incorperated under the laws ef 


ted eleven miles from Philadelphia on 
the Main Line of the P. BR. RB. Address Registrar 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 


BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 


Ledi 
Boarding 5 wr for Y. Young adies 
Instrumental 


Masic 
OAMPUS, ATHLETVIGS 
HORSEBACK RIDING 
ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


BETHANY REST HOUSE 


(Cendacted for Women by the Maryknell Sisters) 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AMONG THE WESTCHESTER HILLS 
Grounde—Medern Structure—KExeellent Table and Service 
Comfert and Refinement—Chapel—Daily Mase 
RATES 
Gr. Directers, BETHANY HOUSE, Ossining, Maryknell, P. O., N. ¥. 
Tel. Ne. Ossining 1452 


Camp] AFAYETT E~ 


Beautiful & 


A Catholic camp 43 ry i from 6 to 15 
Exploring trips where Indians once paddled 
their canoes. Horseback trails through virgin 
forest. Aquaplaning, water sports, marks- 
manship, tennis, baseball, woodlore. Affiliated 
with Jeanne d’Arc for girls. Oatalog. 

AIN AND MRS. C. J. McINTYRE 

Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


CAPT. 
145 Relling Road 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


4n Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


po ected by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. Accredited pd 
the Association of American Universities. Graduates eligible for 
membership in American Association of University Women. 


For particulars, address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


Briefer Mention 


Don John of Austria, by Margaret Yeo. New York: 
Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 


Dow JOHN of AUSTRIA, the undoubtedly maligned 
Don Juan of fiction and the historical hero of Lepanto 
and Christendom, but in both traditions a man of heart, 
is here portrayed in very reflective style. The book 
never really settles down, and that. full period of 
twenty-five years after the middle of the sixteenth century 
seems only to be nibbled and chewed at from a variety 
of positions, none of which is particularly comfortable 
and none of which permits satisfactory mastication. One 
is kept acutely aware of the problems of biography, his- 
tory and the re-creation of the past. The author wanted 
to write about Prince John certainly, but she should 
have taken a decision on the manner in which to write 
about him and the category of biography the book was 
to be, and stuck to it. The first chapters that tell about 
the Netherlands might have served as a guide, because 
in them the information, the background and the people 
come forth by the same mood, tense and vocabulary 
without the switching around and mixture of introspec- 
tion and resolute indicatives that disturb most of the story. 
The story as such is certainly a magnificent one and 
Miss Yeo by no means misses it. 


The Cross: Its History and Symbolism, by George 
Willard Benson. Buffalo: Published by the author. $3.50. 


M R. BENSON, deeply interested in the “symbolism” 
of the Cross, has written a book which ought, perhaps, 
to be described as a longish essay rather than as a treatise. 
It is built round an extensive and interesting collection 
of crosses got together by the author; and the numerous 
illustrations which accompany the text are the basis of 
a good iconography. The author’s attitude toward the 
legend and the doctrine which surround the Cross is 
described by himself as “reverent,” and the present re- 
viewer agrees. Unquestionably the book can be of real 
value to the amateur of liturgical arts. 


Ravenhill ——— 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Cenducted by the Religious of the Assumptics 
College Courses 
— ly to The Reverend Mother 

demy of the Assumption 
SCHOOL HOUSE LANE, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


St. Bilda Guild, Ine. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecelesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to the 
adornment of churches 


Old Embroidery Transferred 
147 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
ElLderade 


65-1058 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Haroitp Fiexps is executive director of the National League 
for American Citizenship. 


GOUVERNEUR PauLpiInG is an American writer residing abroad. 


Tuomas Carpecot Cuuss is the author of “The Life of 
Giovanni Boccaccio” and a volume entitled “Ships and Lovers.” 


Paut V. Murray is a student of Mexican affairs at first hand, 
who is now earning his doctorate at the Catholic University. 


RayMonp Larsson, poet and critic, is the author of “O City, 
Cities,” “‘A Sheaf” and “Wherefore: Peace.” 


SELMA, LaGERLor, Swedish novelist, will publish a new book 
entitled “Harvest” in April. 


Francis Frost is the author of “These Acres.” 


Rev. Danret S. Rankin, S. M., is a professor at St. Mary’s 
Manor, South Langhorne, Pa. 


Witt contributes fiction, special articles and criti- 
cism to various magazines. 


Joun J. HoniGMann writes literary reviews. 
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| LAKEWOOD—NEW JERSEY 


leges and universities. Upper and 
Lower School. Directed by 
Catholic laymen. Resident 

Chaplain. 


Accredited by 
American Association of Universities 
American Association of University Women 
Competent Student Guidance 
Academic Leadership 
A Junior Year Abroad 
Honors Courses 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Wemen from 11 foreign countries and 387 American States. 


XAVIER COLLEGE 


| ST. 


For Women 
Cenducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


i] 4928 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. |f 


Teachers’ Promotional Credit Classes 
Autumn, Winter and Spring Quarters 


NEWMAN SCHOOL | 


| Prepares boys for all leading col- | 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(on Narragansett Bay, 8 miles north of Newport) 
Cemducted by Bemedictine Fathers assisted by lay 
masters 


Six years course College preparatory 
120 acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. 
The Fathers of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and Ampleforth school in England and Fort Augus- 
tus im Scotland. Illustrated catalogue sent om request. 
For further information apply to: THE SECRETARY. 
Portsmouth Priory School 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


School Lf 


is an illustrated booklet of interest to parents 
who are planning to give their boys the 
scholastic and cultural advantages of a leading 
New England preparatory school, and who 
are concerned about bringing them up in the 
Catholic Faith. A copy will be mailed upon 
request. Address: Dr. Nelson Hume, Head- 
master, Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


133rd Street and Convent Avenue 
New York 


Gregorian Chant and other branches of music 
Four year and special two year courses 


Ver further information, address Secretary er 
phone BRadharst 2-8000 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Cenducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
Accredited college in Westchester County for resident and 


aon-resident 
offered in Music, Art, Pedagogy, Journalism, Household 
Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, Pre-Medical and other scientific 
and literary subjects. Well-equipped buildings, libraries and 
‘aboratories. Athletics. Branches in Paris and Rome for 
foreign study and travel. Address Secretary. 


hdarymount Schoo! & Junior College in Wilson Park 


Accredited. Upper and Lower Schools—College Prepare- 
vory. Special advantages for cultural subjects. 


Address Reverend Mother. 


Gollege of 
St. Glizabeth 


A Catholic college for women, fully accredited 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. Courses in 
teacher training and home economics. Beauti- 
ful 400 acre campus, one hour from New York. 
Attractive modern residence halls. All indoor 
and outdoor sports and social activities. For 
catalog and view book, write Dean, 11 Convent 
Station, N. J. 


students. Confers B.A., B.S. Degrees. Courses 
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Read 


: THE COMMONWEAL 
Every Week 


With its wealth of stimulating editorial observations on the 

happenings of the day and invaluable information in contributed 

| articles each week THE ComMMoNwEAL keeps its readers posted. 
Yet it goes beyond a mere selection and digest of the news. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen has the fol- 
lowing to say of THE CoMMONWEAL: 


““A periodical has two purposes: one is to help us keep up 
with the times, the other is to enable us to keep ahead of the 
times. Most periodicals minister to the first purpose with an 
| amazing readiness, for it is easy to move with the current. 
| Only a few, however, attend to the second for the simple 
| reason that an evaluation of modern moods requires a knowl- 
edge of eternal principles which are beyond time and there- 
fore beyond change. THE COMMONWEAL serves both 
purposes in an admirable fashion: it is modern, but it is also 


ultra-modern; it is in the world and yet not wholly of it.” 


Be sure to rewd “The A. B. C. of Relief’? contributed to next 
week’s issue by a Relief Administrator 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
FIFTEEN ISSUES FOR ONE DOLLAR 


THE COMMONWEAL, 
386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Enclosed find one dollar. Send the next fifteen issues of THE COMMONWEAL to: 
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